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THE PIONEER RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 
By Cau. Ogpurn 


The time embraced in this sketch is approximately ten years— 
from 1860 to 1870. 

The religious services to which reference will be made were 
held for the most part in Elm Grove Church, a frame structure 
built in the early sixties on my grandfather Barnabas Ray’s 
farm, on the line between Scott and South townships, Madison 
County, and in the various near-by schoolhouses, and were con- 
ducted by the Methodist Episcopal, Evangelical, and Christian 
Union churches, the members of the last named organization fre- 
quently being dubbed by those of rival denominations “Democrat 
Methodists.” 

In the pioneer days of that part of Madison County—the 
vicinity of Peru—where I was born (1857) and grew to man- 
hood, people either were religious or they were not. The line was 
sharply drawn. There were but few who were merely religiously 
inclined,.and perhaps not so many who were just moral men and 
women without any church affiliation. Such “connecting Jinks” as 
these were decidedly in the minority. The number of positively 
irreligious people was also comparatively small. Those who were 
religious attended the services of the church regularly on Sun- 
day. Those who were not spent the day visiting, or hunting and 
fishing. 

Perhaps there was no statute law against it—I do not remem- 
ber ever to have heard that there was any—but it was a rare 
thing indeed for anyone to engage in labor of any kind on Sun- 
day, no matter how urgent it might seem to be.* Even at harvest 


iChapter 33, Acts of the Fifth General Assembly, approved January 19, 1855, 
which is almost identical with Chapter 596, Code of 1924, our present law on the 
bject, was as follows: E 
“ie oe 1. That if any person be found on the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sabbath, engaged in any riot, fighting, or offering to fight, or hunting, 
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time, when the grain was over-ripe and might be ruined by storms, 
work was suspended when Saturday night came and not taken up 
again till Monday morning. “Hardened sinners,” thought to 
have “sinned away their day of grace,” and therefore to be be- 
yond redemption, obeyed this unwritten law of the community 
to the extent that they refrained from working on Sunday. 

But many of the religious became lukewarm. And it was not- 
able that the hotter the days and the more suffocating the nights 
the colder, religiously, they grew. They simply could not main- 
tain their spiritual fervor when the thermometer registered into 
the nineties! Some even began to doubt the genuineness of their 
own conversion and backslid completely. This was evident first 
of all in the “social meetings’ of the church, where the testi- 
monies became as forced and formal, and the extemporaneous 
prayers as lacking in fervency and earnestness as if they had 
been purely ritualistic. Hence it will be seen that if religion was 
not to languish, if the backslidden were to be reclaimed, the 
doubting encouraged, and sinners converted, religious services 
better adapted to those ends than the ordinary meetings for wor- 
ship on Sunday must be inaugurated, 

The camp meeting had served this purpose in other places, but 
the day of the camp meeting was about over before the settlement 
of Madison County had made much progress. I can only recall 
one camp meeting, and that was held in the woods on a hill some 
two miles southeast of Peru and on the opposite side of Clanton 
Creek. I was very young at the time, but remember distinctly 
being there. My mother’s father took an active part in it, and 
that probably more than anything else fixes it in my mind. It 
was the novelty, to me, of him and his family living in a tent 
in the woods, and also that of the religious services held out of 
doors and particularly at night. I cannot recall that father was 


shooting, carrying fire arms, fishing, horse racing, dancing, or in any manner 
disturbing any worshiping assembly, a private family, or in buying or selling 
property of any kind, or in any labor ie works of necessity and charity ex- 
cepted), every person so offending shall on conviction be fined in a sum not 
more than five dollars, nor less than one dollar, to be recovered before any 
justice of the peace in the county where such offence is committed, provided, 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to extend to those who conscien- 
tiously observe the seventh day of the week as the Sabbath, or to prevent per- 
sons traveling, or families emigrating from pursuing their journey, or keepers 
of toll bridges, toll gates, and ferrymen from attending the same. 

a. ae AP Bie fon Ge tee Rk ck oa the De bet of this act, 

e comm 0 the jail of said county until the sai 

together with costs of prosecution shall be paid.” “ : — 
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there, but think that mother and I tented with grandfather. That 
probably was the first and no doubt was the last camp meeting 
ever held anywhere in that vicinity. I am quite sure that it was 
in the summer or early fall of 1860. The Civil War coming on, 
there was an end to camp meetings. After that for a number 
of years “basket meetings” were very common. 


These meetings, like the camp meetings, were usually held in 
the native woods, and on a Sunday, where the shade was abun- 
dant and there was a spring to furnish water for those who at- 
tended. In spite of the fact that such meetings were meant pri- 
marily for religious worship, the social features in most in- 
stances predominated. As a means of reviving the lukewarm and. 
backslidden perhaps they were but little better than the Sunday 
school picnics, then also much in vogue, though these never were 
held on Sunday. And as for converting the godless, that was 
scarcely attempted or expected. There were two services, one in 
the forenoon and the other in the afternoon, at both of which 
there was preaching. But to most persons that which gave zest 
to the occasion was the picnic dinner, where, in small groups and. 
companies, the midday meal was eaten with many a quip and 
jest. The atmosphere was decidedly social, rather than devo- 
tional. Therefore to meet the need there was left the revival or 


protracted meeting. 


The first protracted meeting of the “revival season,” which 
embraced the latter part of one and the first part of the ensuing 
calendar year, usually was begun on a Sunday, in the fall, gen- 
erally toward the end of November. Services were held every 
night and almost every day for a month or six weeks. The most 
notable thing about these meetings was the peculiar manner in 
which they wére conducted. In every respect they were radically 
different from those of the preceding months. For one thing the 
preaching and that too by the same preacher, was in no way like 
what it had been. Instead of being expository and didactic—that 
is, the explanation of the text, the orderly development of some 
relevant theme, and then its practical application—the sermons 
now were decidedly hortatory, sometimes highly dogmatic, ar- 
bitrary and commanding. Quite often it was the preaching of 
Jonah: “Yet forty days and Nineveh shall be overthrown.” At 
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other times, while just as hortatory, the preaching was persua- 
sive, pleading, and often pathetic. It was the wail of Isaiah: 
“Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways; for why will ye die, O 
house of Israel?” Frequently as the preacher proceeded with 
his discourse the pendulum swung from one of these extremes to 
the other; from denunciation to expostulation, and then back 
again—back again—again—and again. Not all preachers could 
do this well, but all of them attempted it. It should be remem- 
bered that this was long before the professional “revival evangel- 
ist” was known, when the preacher had to depend on his own 
efforts and such local help as he could get. 

As doubtless has been understood, the purpose of such preach- 
ing was not to give instruction, but to move to definite action— 
to reclaim backsliders and convict sinners, and that to the extent 
of compelling both classes to at once and openly confess and re- 
nounce their indifferent and evil ways. This was the double pur- 
pose of the revival. Whatever besides was accomplished was 
merely incidental, and was not taken into consideration when 
summing up the results. 

Usually when closing his discourse the preacher invited and 
urged persons to come to the altar as “seekers,” though some- 
times he did not, and especially if he was lacking in hortatory 
ability. In that case he requested some lay member of the 
church, either a local preacher, licensed exhorter, or some other 
gifted person, to follow the sermon with an exhortation. And 
nowhere was the individuality of the man seen more clearly than 
while exhorting. I remember well two men, each of whom was 
typical and the representative of the class of exhorters in which 
he belonged. 


One of these men was as aloof and forbidding as Mount Sinai. 
At least such was the impression that he made on my mind when 
I was a boy, and it always remained, I knew him well, and can- 
not recall ever to have seen him smile. He was a pleasant 
enough man, too, in spite of his stern countenance. Deeply re- 
ligious, he had the marked respect of all who knew him. He was 
of stout build, with a great shock of iron-gray hair that stood in 
a tousled heap above his high forehead and very dark face, 
usually clean shaven, though he sometimes wore a fringe of 
beard under his chin. He had a very large wide mouth, and 
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when exhorting often made an exceedingly wry face, squinting 
his black piercing eyes and turning his great mouth obliquely up- 
ward, and at the same time drawing a deep full breath with a 
very pronounced aspirating and supping sound. His voice was 
that of the rolling thunder; not particularly loud, but deep and 
powerful enough to shake the very foundations of the earth. I 
never saw him stand in the preacher’s place behind the pulpit 
when exhorting, but always on the floor in front of it. As he 
grew impassioned and even eloquent, which he often did, he 
moved slowly, ponderously, crushingly, convincingly down the 
aisle, on one side of which the women invariably sat, with the 
men always on the opposite side of it. Then it was that his 
power overshadowed and overawed all who were within the sound 
of his mighty voice. Even the “rowdies”’ in the rear of the room 
were held spellbound. This man was Whitley Allen, by vocation 
a farmer, by avocation an exhorter. 

A common method of his was to precede the exhortation by 
singing a certain hymn. I never heard him sing any other, and 
never heard anyone but him sing it. With the tune to which the 
words were joined, that hymn, more than anything else, de- 
scribes the man and the kind and manner of the exhortation with 
which he followed it. 

Imagine a large man of sturdy build, such as I have described, 
somewhat past middle age, standing before a rural congregation 
and, with a stentorian voice, singing the following song, descrip- 
tive of the Judgment Day, and you will have a look at an im- 
portant part of a pioneer revival meeting as I knew it: 


THE JUDGMENT? 


2The author advises us that the music herein set out was written by-Dr. H. 
H. Stoner from hearing the author sing the hymns,—Editor. 
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See the eternal Judge descending— 
View him seated on his throne! 
Now, poor sinner, now lamenting, 
Stand and hear thy awful doom— 
Trumpets call thee; 
Stand and hear thy awful doom. 


Hear the cries he now is venting, 
Filled with dread of fiercer pain; 
While in anguish thus lamenting, 
That he ne’er was born again— 
Greatly mourning, 
That he ne’er was born again. 


Yonder sits my slighted Savior, 
With the marks of dying love; 
O, that I had sought his favor, 
When I felt his Spirit move— 
Golden moments, 
When I felt his Spirit move. 


Now despisers, look and wonder; 
Hope and sinners here must part; 
Louder than a peal of thunder, 
Hear the dreadful sound, “Depart!” 
Lost forever, ; 
Hear the dreadful sound, “Depart!” 


The last line but one of each stanza was repeated twice, be- 
coming progressively louder and the volume correspondingly 
greater till the third time it was indeed as the cry of a lost soul: 
“Lost forever! Lost forever! Lost FOREVER!” I almost 
shudder even now as I recall with what terror, as a boy, I lis- 
tened to the singing of that solo. 


It is not difficult to imagine the effect that this hymn, sung 
in the manner that I have indicated, would have on an audience 
of simple-minded, uneducated people, and particularly when im- 
mediately followed with a stirring exhortation telling of “divine 
wrath about to fall upon the ungodly,” and the horrible fate of 
the impenitent, who at that very moment were “hair-hung and 
breeze-shaken over a lake of unquenchable fire and brimstone.” 


The hymn and the exhortation was the distinct echo of a kind 
of preaching, common enough at a somewhat earlier date, that 
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still was more or less in vogue with preachers of a certain tem- 
perament and training, and especially when they were “holding” 
protracted meetings. Excerpts from a discourse of the kind to 
which reference is made will present the matter more clearly 
than a mere description can do, and at the same time will be 
substantially a reproduction of one of Whitley Allen’s exhorta- 
tions: 

“Unconverted men walk over the pit of hell on a rotten 
covering, and there are innumerable places in this covering so 
weak that they will not bear their weight, and these places are 
not seen. The arrows of death fly unseen at noonday; the sharp- 
est sight cennot discern them * * * Your wickedness makes 
you as it were heavy as lead and to tend downward with great 
weight and pressure toward hell * * * ‘There are the black 
clouds of God’s wrath now hanging directly over your heads, full 
of the dreadful storm and big with thunder * * * The 
wrath of God is like great waters that are dammed for the pres- 
ent; they increase more and more, and rise higher and higher, 
till an outlet is given; and the longer the stream is stopped, the 
more rapid and mighty is its course when once it is let loose 
* * * It will be dreadful to suffer this fierceness and wrath 
of Almighty God one moment; but you must suffer it to all 
eternity * * * You must wear out long ages, millions of 
millions of ages, in wrestling and conflicting with this almighty 
merciless vengeance * * * If we knew that there was one 
person, and but one, in the whole congregation, that was to be 
the subject of this misery, what an awful thing it would be to 
think of! If we knew who it was, what an awful sight it would 
be to see such a person! How might all the rest of the congrega- 
tion lift up a lamentable and bitter cry over him! But alas! 
Instead of one, how many is it likely will remember this dis- 
course in hell! And it would be a wonder if some that are now 
present should not be in hell in a very short time—before the 
year is out. And it would be no wonder if some persons that 
now sit here in some seats of this meetinghouse in health, and 
quiet, and secure, should be there before tomorrow morning.” 

Very probably it would not have been acknowledged, but it is 
quite evident that the purpose of such preaching, and of hymns 
and exhortations of like character, was to alarm, dismay, terrify, 


CAL. OGBURN 
Evangelist in the Christian Chureh, 
of Los Angeles, California. 


Born in Madison County, Iowa, 1857, now 
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and so produce a mental state which was interpreted as “convic- 
tion.” It was “the Black man will get you” of silly mothers 
magnified to its highest power. And it worked—with certain 
persons—for an indefinite time, which, according to my observa- 
tion, was not long. The unruly child’s obedient fear of the 
“Black man” is usually of short duration! 


The other exhorter to whom reference has been made was in 
every respect the opposite of the one I have described. He was 
a small man somewhat past middle age with a florid, clean 
shaven face, thin, light brown hair tinged with gray and worn 
rather long as was the custom, and sparkling blue-gray eyes. 
I knew this man even better, if possible, than I knew the other. 
He was of an unusually cheerful, “sunshiny” disposition, laugh- 
ing merrily and often. To accomplish his purposes with men he 
used persuasion, and in this he represented the opposite agent, 
force, or method, whichever one may choose to call it, that was 
employed in a protracted or revival meeting of the pioneer time 
in Madison County. Like the other man of whom I have spoken, 
he, too, often preceded his exhortation with a solo, usually sing- 
ing a hymn which I never heard anyone but he and my mother 


sing. It was this: 


MERCY’S FREE 


By faith I view my Savior dying, 
On the tree! on the tree! 
To every nation he is crying, 
Look to me! look to me! 5 
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He bids the guilty now draw near, 

Repent, believe, dismiss their fear; 

Hark! hark! what precious words I hear, 
Mercy’s free! mercy’s free! 


Did Christ, when I was sin pursuing, 
Pity me, pity me? 

And did he snatch my soul from ruin? 
Can it be, can it be? 

O yes, he did salvation bring; 

He is my prophet, priest, and king; 

And now my happy soul can sing, 
Mercy’s free! mercy’s free! 


Long as I live, I'll still be crying, 
Mercy’s free! mercy’s free! 
And this shall-be my theme when dying, 
Mercy’s free! mercy’s free! 
And when the vale of death is passed, 
When lodged above the stormy blast, 
I'll sing while endless ages last, 
Mercy’s free! mercy’s free! 


This man was my grandfather, Barnabas Ray, a farmer and 
cabinet maker. It was on his farm that Elm Grove Church was 
built. After his death I bought from one of my uncles that part 
of the farm on which the church stood, and lived within sight 
and hearing of it. Under date of November 4, 1915, Mr. Isaac 
Reager, then of Norcatur, Kansas, but for many years a well 
and widely known resident of Madison County, Iowa, wrote me: 
“T well remember you as a boy, being intimately acquainted with 
your parents. Soon after coming to Madison County I deposited 
my church letter with the Elm Grove people. They were a noble 
lot of Christians. And your Grandfather Ray was one among 
the best. He was one of the best exhorters we had in the 
county.” 

The exhortation by whomsoever given ended with an urgent 
plea for backsliders and sinners to come to the altar, or “mourn- 
er’s bench,” as it generally was called, as “seekers of religion.” 
However, this plea was never entirely finished before the congre- 
gation began to sing an appropriate song of invitation. I would 
like to say “hymn,” but this seldom or never was done; for if the 
preaching during a pioneer revival meeting was different from 
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what it had been, the singing was radically so. The staid and 
devotional hymns of Watts, Wesley, Montgomery, Toplady and 
other great hymn writers seldon or never were sung, but in their 
place there was much that was without either “rhyme or reason.” 
That many of the songs that were sung were outlandish is a 
mildly expressive term to use concerning them, both as to words 
and tune. It should be kept in mind that this was long before 
Bliss, McGranahan, Stebbins, Sankey and other singing evangel- 
ists of their type were known, men who gave dignity and devo- 
tion to their own hymn-songs as well as to the compositions of 
such writers as Fanny J. Crosby, D. W. Whittle, William O. 
Cushing, and Eben E. Rexford. 

One of the least objectionable of these “revival songs” which 
was sung as a part of the invitation, commencing, as I have 
said, before the exhorter had finished, so that his voice and that 
of the singing congregation mingled, was one that was nearly as 
simple as a nursery song. It ran about as follows, though words 
were often improvised till it went on almost without end: 


Come to Jesus—come to Jesus—come to Jesus, 
Just now—just now; 

Come to Jesus—come to Jesus, 
Just now! 


He invites you—he invites you—he invites you, 
Just now—just now; 

He invites you—he invites you, 
Just now! 


He will save you, etc. 
He is willing, ete. 
He is able, etc. 

Don’t reject him, etc. 
Now accept him, ete. 


Sometimes in response to the invitation many persons of both 
sexes and all ages, but for the greater part children and young 
people, together with several annual backsliders, crowded to the 
altar, which was the beginning of a scene of indescribable con- 
fusion. Many of the “brethren” came from one side of the room 
and as many or more of the “sisters” from the other side, for it 
was not permissable for men and women to sit together, and 
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kneeling with the “mourners” they began to talk to them and to 
pray aloud for them, till the jargon and Babel that greeted the 
ears was beyond the power of language to tell. While this was 
going on about the altar, there was much singing by the congre- 
gation. Whoever wished to do so “started a song,” in which 
others joined with the loudest voices they could command. And 
as no musical instrument superior to a tuning fork ever was 
allowed, it not infrequently happened that the song was pitched 
far too high, was sung with many a discord, and was “out of 
tune” in as many other ways as possible. 


When there was a lull in the singing, the preacher in charge 
requested some brother or sister, usually the former, to “lead in 
prayer.” Responding to the request, the praying, like the sing- 
ing, was as though the Lord were quite deaf and very far away. 
Lung and vocal power alone limited the sound made. As he 
prayed vociferously, scores of other persons supplemented what 
he was saying, and not infrequently so vigorously as to en- 
tirely drown his voice, by such interjections as “Yes, Lord!” 
“Come very near!” “Hell yawns—mercy cries!” “Glory! glory! 
glory!” “Bless the Lord, O my soul!” “Send down the power!” 
“A—men and a-men!” “Hallelujah! hallelujah!’ Intermingled 
with all this, there was much wordless groaning and the fre- 
quent and loud clapping of hands. What was taking place re- 
minded one of nothing so much as the account of the priests of 
Baal on Mount Carmel, who “leaped about the altar which was 
made, and cried aloud” to their god to send down fire to consume 
their ready sacrifice. Beyond any doubt they were sincere in 
what they were doing, and it is furthest from my thought to cast 


any reflection upon them. Many of them were very near and 
dear to me. 


Among my earliest recollections is that of being at a meeting 
held in a residence not far from where my father lived at which 
there was such confusion as I am telling about. There was no 
church, or meetinghouse, anywhere in that vicinity at the time, 
and very likely there was none in the county at so early a date. 
But be that as it may, the meeting at which I was present was 
held in the forenoon in the home—a log house—of N. S. All- 
cock, one of the very early settlers, and before the meeting ended 
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there was such a bedlam that, frightened and crying, I clung 
desperately to my mother for protection. 

Scores of ridiculous songs were sung when the revival was at 
its height, and they were sung over and over night after night, 
the tunes being even more absurdly inappropriate than the words 
as a means of worship. For instance, the people sang, with a 
zeal that demanded a better medium of expression: 


WELL ANCHOR OVER JORDAN ° 


Chorus. 


We'll anchor over Jordan, 
We'll anchor by and by, 

And the old ship of Zion 
Will land us safe on high. 


Chorus 
O, there’s balm in Gilead 
To make the wounded whole, 
And there’s power in Jesus’ blood 
To cure the sin-sick soul. 


Through grace I am determined 
To conquer, though I die, 

And if I hold out faithful, 
Eternal life have I. 


Chorus 
O, there’s balm in Gilead, etc. 


It was quite common to sing a few of the well-known hymns, 
with many improvised variations and choruses. One of these, 
sung perhaps more than any other, was John Cennick’s beautiful 
tribute to Christ, familiar to scores of thousands half a century 
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or more ago, which began with the words, “Jesus, my all, to 
heaven is gone.” It was sung when urging persons to come to 
the altar, and was thought to be very appropriate immediately 
following an exhortation such as that of Whitley Allen, of which 
I have spoken, as it supplemented and emphasized what had 


preceded it. As sung, it ran thus: 


Jesus, my all, to heaven is gone— 
The judgment day is a-rolling on! 
He whom I fix my hope upon— 
The judgment day is a-rolling on! 
Prepare! , prepare! 
The judgment day is a-rolling on! 
Prepare! O, prepare! 
The judgment day is a-rolling on! 


His track I see, and Ill pursue— 
The judgment day is a-rolling on! 
The narrow way, till him I view— 
The judgment day is a-rolling on! 
Prepare! ete. 


For the purpose of admonition and encouragement to backslid- 
ers who had been reclaimed and sinners who had been converted, 
the following was a common variation of the hymn: 


Jesus, my all, to heaven is gone— 
O, glory! Hallelujah! 
He whom I fix my hopes upon— 
O, glory! Hallelujah! 
Travel on, believer, travel on, 
We are going to join the army by and by! 
Travel on, believer, travel on, 
We are going to join the army by and by! 


More than likely before the congregation had finished with this 
“reconstructed hymn” one or more persons would be shouting, 


and if so very probably they changed abruptly to the more ap- 
propriate, 


. 
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GLORY! HALLELUJAH 


SS 
Rae aS 


Shout! shout! We’re a-gaining ground! 
O, halle—hallelujah! 

The power of the Lord is a-coming down! 
O, glory! Hallelujah! 


When I get up on Pisgah’s top— 
O, halle—hallelujah! 

I'll praise the Lord, and never stop— 
O, glory! Hallelujah! 


During a time of shouting, hand-shaking and general rejoic- 
ing, when all the inherited conventional rules requiring the men 
to occupy a separate part of the room from that of the women 
were swept aside, a favorite song was this: 


THE OLD CHARIOT 


(eS SS 
PrL Eee eee See ee 


Chorus. 


We'll take our fathers by the hand, 

And all united in one band, 

We'll march right on to the Promised Land, 
But don’t you leave me behind. 


Chorus 
We will roll the old chariot along! 
We will roll the old chariot along! 
We will roll the old chariot along! 
But don’t you leave me behind, 
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The only variation in this song for from five to ten minutes or 
longer, depending altogether on whether someone in the audience 
thought a change of program desirable and proceeded to change 
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it, was to substitute “mothers,” “sisters, neighbors,” ‘‘preach- 
er,” or some other word for “fathers.” The tune to which these 
words were sung, like nearly all the others, was a kind of rol- 
licking, “jazzy” sort of composition, and went along by its own 
momentum when once given a start. 

When, in the progress of the revival, persons had been to 


“ee 


the “mourners’ bench” many times without “experiencing reli- 
gion,” as frequently was the case, sometimes the audience was dis- 
missed near midnight, and the preacher and a few of the mem- 
bers remained. Gathering about such “seekers” at the altar, they 


sang in the most pleading manner possible: 


Show pity, Lord, O, Lord forgive! 
Save, my dear Savior! 
Let a repenting rebel live! 
Save, my dear Lord! 
Save! O, save! 
Save, my dear Savior! 
Let a repenting rebel live! 
Save, my dear Lord! 


Are not thy mercies large and free? 
Save, my dear Savior! 
May not a sinner trust in thee? 
Save, my dear Lord! 
Save! O, save! 
Save, my dear Savior! 
Let a repenting rebel live! 2 
Save, my dear Lord! 


Perhaps the most striking feature of the pioneer revival as I 
knew it, that which most of all would have made a lasting im- 
pression on a visitor from one of the planets whose inhabitants 
had always worshipped in an orderly and devout manner, was 
the shouting and its sequel, or what, in most instances, accom- 
panied or followed it. And the shouting, in the manner and the 
duration of it, was as varied as the characteristics of the persons 
who engaged in it. A few illustrations out of many will be given: 

About as long ago as I can remember I saw three buxom girls, 
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almost young women, shouting at a revival meeting. There was 
no church building in the neighborhood at the time, so the meet- 
ing was held in a small schoolhouse built of logs, the services 
being held at night. As it was before the introduction of kero- 
sene lamps in that neighborhood, the room was lighted with 
candles. In those days all public meetings held at night were 
announced to begin “at early candlelighting.’”’ It being in the 
winter, the girls were wearing heavy shawls, homespun no doubt, 
which they soon threw aside when they began to shout. The im- 
pression that remains in my mind is that they “jumped up and 
down,” at the same time ejaculating at short intervals something . 
which I do not definitely recall. But I do remember well their 
shrill, high-pitched voices. I saw these girls, one of them par- 
ticularly, shout a number of times in the years following, and 
their shouting always was after the same manner as when I first 
saw them. It never was of long duration, or great physical ex- 
ertion. Soon over, they as quickly resumed their usual calm de- 
meanor for the rest of the meeting of that night. It was as 
though the small blaze had gone out from the lack of fuel. For 
this reason, perhaps, the criticism was frequently heard con- 
cerning them that they were “just putting it on.” That is, their 
shouting was not spontaneous, but rather from a sense of duty. 
Be that as it may, they represented a class of shouters to be 
seen, and heard, at all revival meetings, and about whom the 
same criticism was made. 


When I was a boy, small enough to be overlooked on that 
occasion at least, I happened to be near the preacher and one of 
the official members of his church and oyerheard them discussing 
and pointing out to each other, when a revival meeting was in 
progress and there was much shouting, those who were sincere 
and who were not. It made a deep impression on my young mind. 
That they would do such a thing seemed strange to me then, and 
even more so now. I wonder if they had good reasons for be- 
lieving and saying what they did? 

In an early day in Madison County one of the shouters whom 
I knew, who was of the opposite type to those I have just men- 
tioned, was a young man. In height he was but little if any 
more than five feet, weighed not to exceed one hundred and 
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twenty pounds, and was of a very nervous temperament. His 
hair was very dark—almost black—while his eyes were blue- 
gray, the contrast giving him a rather peculiar and attractive 
appearance. His face was long and narrow, chin narrow and 
prominent, forehead high and full. His shouting almost invar- 
iably began while he was still seated, with a succession of inde- 
scribably peculiar sounds, somewhat like the combination of a 
sigh, a moan, and a half articulated word or short sentence. He 
repeatedly thrust his fingers, first those of one hand and then 
the other, with some deliberation through his hair, at the same 
time slowly rolling his head from side to side, and staring at 
those about him without seeming to see anyone. His gaze always 
appeared to be at something far away. Then suddenly his eyes 
turned upward, and, clapping his hands together repeatedly, as 
he shouted, “Glory! glory! glory!’ he sprang to his feet and 
began to bound up and down quite rapidly, reminding one of 
nothing so much as a very active boy skipping the rope, when it 
was turned by two others mischievously speeding up the move- 
ment in an attempt to trip him. This action, invariably the 
same each time and always perfectly rhythmic, continued for 
several minutes. At last he suddenly extended his arms at right 
angles to his body, clenched his hands, became as rigid and 
seemingly almost as lifeless as a statue, and in that condition 
fell backward, his eyes wide open, turned far back, and motion- 
less. Neither was there so much as the flutter of an eyelid. 
About the only sign of life that he gave was that of his heavy, 
labored breathing, much like one in a very profound slumber. 


Sometimes he would lie in that cataleptic state for hours. I 
have known him to be still in a trance, or what seemed to be such, 
when the meeting closed at a late hour of the night, and to be 
brought to my father’s, two miles distant, before regaining con- 
sciousness, which would be sometime between midnight and 
daylight. No effort that I ever knew to be made could .revive 
him. Nor could his clenched hands be opened, or his arms, legs 
or body flexed. But at last physical nature seemed to gain the 
supremacy over the strange spell that held him in its vise-like 
grasp, and gradually he began to relax. He opened his hands 
and flexed his arms slowly, as though they were numb; his eye- 
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lids moved, and his eyes, as with an effort, returned to their 
normal position and began to function, as he stared wonderingly 
at those about him. Then, with half conscious exertion, he sat 
up, arose presently, and the cataleptic condition was over, but 
probably only till the following night, if the revival meeting 
still was in progress and he attended, as most likely he would. 
In that case the experience of a great many such occasions would 
almost surely be repeated. He would shout again, and with much 
the same sequel. Interrogated as to what he had experienced 
while in the trance state, as occasionally was done, he remem- 
bered nothing definite, only that he ‘‘had been very happy.” 


Looking back calmly, it seems probable that such a cataleptic 
condition as I have mentioned was superinduced by hypnotism, 
but of which he and those about him were utterly ignorant. In- 
deed if the word “hypnotism” had been spoken not one of them 
would have had more than a vague idea as to its meaning. 


Doubtless even at this late date there are a number of persons 
still living in Madison County who would at once recognize the 
subject of this sketch as being that of Charles W. Hoover, fa- 
miliarly known to everyone as “Charley,” and a great many 
more of later generations will readily recall him as the man who 
preached for years in scores or places—churches, schoolhouses, 
residences and groves—throughout the southern part of the 
county. Never more than a licensed local preacher, he was in 
reality a circuit rider, going on horseback far and near to his 
appointments. For many years he did this and, strange as it 
may seem, when he became a preacher he did not shout as he had 
done before. But for that matter there no longer was shouting 
by anyone as there had been. Coming in 1855 from Indiana with 
his parents, when he was about eight years of age, “Charley” 
Hoover lived in Madison County continuously for nearly or 
quite sixty years. He never married. His earnestness, sincer- 
ity and piety never were doubted. He was held in the very high- 
est esteem by all who knew him, and these were to be numbered 
by hundreds. 

Between these extreme instances or examples of shouting, of 


which I have told, there were many more, in some of which the 
characteristics of one and in others those of the opposite type 
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predominated. Many indeed were the variations and eccentrici- 
ties that were shown from time to time. Whitley Allen had a son, .. 
Isaac, usually spoken of as “Little Ike,” to distinguish him from 
another Isaac (Big Ike) Allen, a man of sturdy rather than 
athletic build, not yet of middle age, who ordinarily was de- 
cidedly taciturn, and just as deliberate in all his movements. 
But under the stimulus of the revival he became quite tne op- 
posite, talking freely and moving quickly, though he did not 
leap upward like others whom I have mentioned. In fact a great 
many “‘shouters” did not manifest their emotions in that man- 
ner. There was a song frequently sung in those revival meet- 
ings to the sentiment of which “Little Ike’? Allen almost in- 
variably responded energetically, and as literally as he could 
under the circumstances. The song was this: 


CLIMBING JACOB’S LADDER 


We're climbing Jacob’s ladder— 

We're climbing Jacob’s ladder— 

We're climbing Jacob’s ladder— 
And I’m on my way. 


Chorus 
Good news gone to Canaan— 
Good news gone to Canaan— 
Good news gone to Canaan— 
And I’m on my way. 


We'll climb a little higher— 

We'll climb a little higher— 

We'll climb a little higher— 
And [’m on my way. 


Chorus 
Good news gone to Canaan, ete, 
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We'll climb it into heaven— 

We'll climb it into heayen— 

We'll climb it into heaven— 
And I’m on my way. 


While this lilting song got well under way, which did not take 
long, “Little Ike” would mount to the top of the seats and walk 
about the room, stepping lightly from the top of one seat to 
that of another, flinging his arms wildly, and “exhorting” with 
a rapid and ready flow of language. Not infrequently he at- 
tempted to climb upon and over the heads and shoulders of the 
men standing massed about him, in his excited efforts to carry 
out literally the injunctions of the song. No doubt he really 
thought, while under the hypnotic spell, that he was “climbing 
Jacob’s ladder.” 


Another man, a large, brawny, staid sort of man he was, would 
laugh long and loud, one guffaw following another in quick suc- 
cession, till his body became limp and his laughter hysterical. 
Laughter much after this order was a common manifestation. 
Two men would embrace each other and laugh immoderately, 
laugh while the tears were streaming down their flushed faces. 
Men would clasp hands, laughing loudly and punctuating their 
laughter with interjections and expletives of the most joyous 
kind. “Glory to God, brother Smith! ha! ha! ha!” And the 
other would respond, “Bound for Canaan, brother Jones! Hal- 
lelujah, ha! ha! ha!” A great many similar expressions of glad- 
ness might be heard when the rejoicing was at its height. 


And there was weeping, too, much of it. Backsliders and 
sinners under conviction wept with bitter tears the sorrow and 
remorse they felt, while the recently converted and reclaimed, 
backsliders wept for joy. And Christians could find no way so 
good by which to express their sympathy for the “seekers,” and 
their happiness over the lukewarm restored and sinners con- 
verted, as to weep for and with them. 


While these scenes, which I feel that I am trying in vain to 
portray—for it is impossible merely with words to paint a pic- 
ture of “Bedlam”—were being enacted, the “rowdies,” mostly 
young men from far and near, were standing on the seats in the 
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rear of the room that they might have a better view and making 
sport of what they saw and heard. Not infrequently they be- 
came very boisterous, which brought keen reproof from the 
preacher and others of prominence in the church, and occas- 
ionally they were arrested for “disturbing a religious meeting.” 
However I never knew a conviction to follow. They either were 
“Jet off this time” on the promise of future good behavior, or if 
brought to trial, acquitted, the “Court” probably feeling that it 
would be practically impossible to disturb a meeting where there 
was so much confusion. 


Perhaps someone would like to know if these pioneer revivals 
were union meetings? No; never! Invariably they were denomi- 
national, for in those days there was a religious intolerance so 
intense and sometimes so bitter and unreasonable that it cannot 
now be understood. Nothing expresses the situation at that time 
quite so well as to say, “The Jews had no dealings with the 
Samaritans.” It was a rare thing indeed for a prominent mem- 
ber of one denomination to so much as “darken the meetinghouse 
door” of another at any time, and particularly when a revival 
meeting was in progress. The “rowdies” alone gave their pres- 
ence to all sects and parties alike during a protracted meeting! 
Occasionally some “weak-kneed brother,” as he was called, broke 
the unwritten law of his church by attending the revival of some 
other, which brought down on his well meaning head a keen re- 
buke from those in ecclesiastical authority over him. 

Ridicule was a keen weapon that two rival churches made use 
of. The meeting place of one was to the other “Sheep Heaven,” 
instead of Elm Grove, presumably because converts followed 
their leaders as thoughtlessly as sheep, and were about as lack- 
ing in mother wit as sheep. Retaliation was made by calling 
the schoolhouse in which their “religious adversaries” met “Slop 
Bucket,” thereby insinuating that they got the scraps from the 
table of “their betters” as converts and additions to their church. 


It should be kept in mind that to a great degree, in many in- 
stances at least, the ultra, rabid, unreasonable political condi- 
tions then prevailing not only laid the foundation for but inten- 
sified these religious antagonisms and animosities. It was when 
to “bolt” one’s party, or fail to vote a “straight party ticket,” 
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was an unpardonable political sin. Speaking for himself and a 
great many others as well, a man of that day said, “If my party 
were to place on the ticket the name of a horse thief, and I 
knew him to be such, I would vote the entire ticket!” Without 
further consideration of it, here is a strong side light on the 
intolerant religious spirit by which most people were dominated, 
and which was reflected more or less in every revival meeting 
of that period. Let us be glad that we live in a better atmos- 
phere. 

A word or two may be added that possibly will be of interest, 
for a question may have been suggested: “Did all ‘seekers’ pro- 
fess conversion before the revival meeting came to a close?” 
They did not. And sometimes this was followed with direful 
consequences, but whether as cause, result, or mere coincidence 
I express no opinion. Let one illustration suffice: 

When I was a small boy I knew a young man of excellent fam- 
ily who was universally regarded as moral and upright. In fact 
he was often held up as a model. At a revival meeting he be- 
came a “seeker, “but did not “experience religion,’ though he 
came to the altar night after night. I can see him now, sitting 
on the “anxious seat,’ after the congregation had been dismissed 
and nearly all were gone, in deep anguish weaving himself back- 
ward and forward, while the tears like rain ran down his face. 
A man was there that night by the name of Lovelace, who was a 
member of the same church as that holding the meeting, but of 
another local organization some distance away. Presuming to be 
of assistance to the young man in his distress, he sang, for the 


first time I ever heard it, 


My latest sun is sinking fast, 
My race is nearly run; 

My strongest trials now are past, 
My triumph is begun. 


Chorus 
O, come, angel band, 
Come and around me stand; 
O, bear me away on your snowy wings, 
To my immortal home. 
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He sang on to the end of the song. But it was of no avail. 
The indescribable sorrow, despair, probably would be the more 
appropriate word, continued unabated. The protracted meeting 
closed, and he had found no relief. But it was the turning point 
in his life, for from that time he began to retrograde. Some 
years after he made complete shipwreck of himself, taking his 
loved ones down with him to an endless sorrow. 

From what has been said concerning them, it should not be 
thought that the people who participated in these pioneer re- 
ligious revivals were of less than average intelligence, for such 
was not the case. They had recently come from various places 
of the East and South, and were as intelligent in every respect 
as were the people of the communities whence they came. And, 
in part, for that very reason the pioneer religious revival of 


Madison County is a problem in psychology—which I pass on to 


others for solution. 


SNAKE IN THE EYE OF A HORSE 


A horse was brought to this city en route for St. Louis, whither 
his owner is taking him, covered over with a blanket with this 
significant sentence in large letters printed upon it, “Snake in the 
eye.” Drs. McGuin & Allen were requested to examine the eye, 
and found in what they denominate the anterior chamber a living 
parasite or worm, about two inches long of a white color in lively 
active motion. It appears that it was perceived there near a year 
ago, when the eye was becoming of an opaque milky color, in 
which condition it is now, and of course the sight of that eye is 
lost. The other eye is an excellent one, and the animal, which 
was raised in this state, is a noble one. The intention is to 
exhibit him or make sale of him for that purpose. It is a rare 
curiosity.—Keokuk Daily Journal, Keokuk, Iowa, March 30, 


1859. (In the newspaper collection of the Historical, Memorial 
and Art Department of Iowa.) 
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BENJAMIN F. PEARSON’S WAR DIARY 


[This diary, beginning July 22, 1862, and extending to November 16, 
1864, was published in the preceding five numbers of the Annars. The 
present installment extends from November 17, 1864, to May 20, 1865, 
and terminates his service in the Union Army.—Editor.| 


Nov. 17. Maj Morey & D Sturgeon called again to see me today, 
Capt Whittredge of the 48rd Indianna & A Genl to Col McClain of the 
43rd Ind who was Commander of our Brigade, arived here at Little 
Rock today he made his escape from Tyler Téxas he was captured with 
us on the 25th of April last at the battle of Mark’s Mills Ark 

Nov. 18. Maj Morey & H Sturgeon called on me again today they 
expect to start in the morning to Ft Smith on a steamer I have had 
a severe time with Rheumatic paines I have not been able to leave 
camp for the past two days 

Nov. 19. I suffered severe paines from Rheumatism. 

Sunday, Nov. 20. Evening I hobled out to meeting Lieut Mosier of 
the 18th Ills infty preached from Pauls 2nd letter to Timothy I am 
now ready to be Offered up & the time of my departure is at hand I 
have fought a good fight &c 

Wow. 21. I took dinner with Rev Ed. Crowl & spent the evening. 
with Capt Vances family 

Nov. 22. In the morning Ice on the ponds in Little Rock Ark bore 
me up & I walked on it. at 9 Oc A M I called on Judge H C Caldwell 
& I took dinner with ————— Hollman one of the members of the legis- 
lator evening I called on Rev Edward Crowl. 

Nov. 23. At 10 Oc A M I was invited into the Cenet Chamber & I 
was called on to officate as Chaplain At 1 Oc P M I attended the con- 
gratulatory meeting at the State house in relation to the reelection of 
A Lincoln The meeting was large & inthusiastic the bras band was 
presant & played finely the Opening speach was made by Judge 
Cenitor from Phillips Co. & next by Dr Kirkwood then Col Fishback 
U.S.Cenitor then Judge Barton Cenitor Ark then ————— Stoddard 
formrely A Lincons private sec then Maj Ham Cenitor of Ark & closed 
by a speach by Governor Murphy of Arks, they ware all pithy spirited 
speaches Genl Steele was presant, my son & I called on Judge Caldwell 
& then on Rev Edward Crowl & at 7 Oc night we saw a fire in the City 
& Brother Crowl & us went down & there was almost one block on the 
Leevee burnt & much Gov property consumed. F 

Nov. 24. I went down in the ‘City of Little Rock Ark to See the dis- 
truction the fire had made last night & the Comisary stores were yet 
burning in heaps I called a short time on Brother Benham. Our Sur- 
geant council me to resign & take better care of myself than I can 
in the army. 

Nov. 25. I kept in camp all day & spent the evening with Capt 
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Vances family I received an Order from Maj W D Green A G to 
report at 9 Oc A M tomorrow to sit on Courts Marteal from day by 
day until released I am therefore detached from the Regt.*4 

Nov. 26. We met Organized our Courts Martial & adjourned until 
Monday at 9 Oc A M I suffered severely with Rheumatism in my joints 
& especily in my left hip. 

Nov. 27, At 11 Oc A M I attended the Union M E Church Brother 
Fleeharty from Moline Il who is here now on the Christian Commission 
preached & Lieut Mosier of the 18th Ill Infty exorted text Luke 15th 
Ch & 10 verse There is joy in heaven over one Sinner that repentith 
&e. At candleliteing I tried to preach from James 4 ch & 14th verce & 
Brother Mosier exorted & invited mourners & one bateryman came weep- 
ing he was very penitent but did not obtain the blessing At 4 Oc P M 
I called on Judge Caldwell & he introduced me to the U S District At- 
turney for the State of Ark. Mr Redman of Dubuque Iowa 

Nov. 28. 9 Oc A M I went to our courts martial room & was ex- 
cused went back to camp Our Regt recd orders to be ready to march 
at 1 Oc P M & I was sory to see our boys have to leave their nice 
winter quarters they have gone some 414 miles out on the Benton road 
to guard a mill they have to fix winter qrs & put up fortifications I 
remain here on detached duty also Maj Hamilton of our Regt is on 
courts martial duty & Capt Lambert is on military commission & we 
three now mess together. Capt Wm L Vermilion is on detached duty 
as Board of examining surgons for the Arkansas Militia evening I at- 
tended church Rev Fleeharty preached & the Chap 40th Iowa exorted 

Nov. 29. The Steamer St Cloud that I shiped on at St Louis & that 
sunk at St Genevieve the last of October has been raised repaired & 
arived here at Little Rock this day & she delivered me 10-& 1% bbls of 
apples out of the 12 bbls that I shipped on it. 

Nov. 30. At 9 Oc A M we met at our Courts martial room trans- 
acted some business & adjurned until 9 Oc A M tomorrow at noon I 
received my apples at my quarters At 1 Oc P. M. Our good Chaplain 
M H Hare arived at Little Rock looking quite poorly but much better 
than I expected to see him, he was captured with us at the battle of 
Mark’s Mills April 25th & he was taken to Tyler Texas. he & I took tea 
& spent this evening with Rev Edward Crowl 

Dec. 1. Very warm Musketoes quite bad at 9 Oc A M we met at our 
Court Martial room & commenced & proceded with a case until 1% past 
12 Oc noon got through with the witnesses on one side & adjourned 
until 9 Oc A M tomorrow afternoon Chaplain M H Hare & I called on 
Judge Caldwell had a pleasant interview 

Dec. 2. We met in our Court Martial room at 9 Oc A M tryed two 
soldiers of Co K Ist Mo Battery commanded by Capt James Marr Chief 
of Artilera Depart of Arkansas 


84See facsimile of a letter from Lieutenant Pearson to Colonel Kittredge 
announcing this appointment, ANNALS oF Towa, No. 2, p. 82. 
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Dec. 3. At 9 Oc A M we met at our Court Room but our Judge 
Advocate had reed his papers excepting his resignation & he is out of 
the Army & we adjourned to meet Monday at 9 Oc A.M. at noon I 
went out to where our Regt are camped guarding a mill & I returned 
back to the city at sun set & evening I went to the State house & herd 
Rogers & Maj Johnson 

Sunday, Dec. 4. At 11 Oc AM Chaplain M H Hare & I after have- 
ing a morning ride on horseback Called to the M E Church & heard a 
good sermon by the Preacher in Charge ————— Wentz he is also P 
Elder of the district, the text was Ezekiel 33 ch 7th & 8th verse Chap- 
lain Hare & I took dinner with Rey Edward Crowl afternoon Chaplain 
went out to our Reg & at 3 Oc I was at the Colored M E Church & the 
Paster Rev Bruce of Iowa organised a new the Sabbath School. Even- 
ing I preached to them from 2nd Corinthian 5th ch & 10th verse Rev 
Oliver of the 29th Iowa exorted after me & Called mourners & there 
was 7 came to the alter we had a time of power. after meeting closed 
the Rev Andrews a Colored Brother maried a couple of the Coloured 
members, Chaplain Hare & I then went to our quarters & slept to- 
gether 

Dec. 5. At 9 Oc A M we met at our Court Room & no Judge Advo- 
cate appearing we adjourned until tomorrow at 9 Oc A M. I then 
went to our hospital & saw the few convelesence. Chaplain Hare & I 
then went out by invitation & took dinner with Chaplain F. M. Slusser 
of the 33rd Iowa Infty at 2 Oc P. M. we attended the chaplains asso- 
ciation at the Sanitory room & had a pleasant time Rev Holiday 77th 
Ohio Inft Presided, presant M H Hare 36th Iowa Slusser 33rd Iowa 
Garrison 40th Iowa Rand Ist Iowa Cay Thair a Sanitary agent & my 
humble self. after dismission I visited the inmates at the Jail & in the 
evening I went to the state house & heard a good speach by Judge Bax- 
ter U S Senator from this State 


Dec. 6. At 9 Oc A, M. we met at our Court Room & our new Judge 
Advocate ast for time to prepare his papers & we adjourned until 9 
Oc tomorrow morning Afternoon Mrs Chittingden came to our Hospital 
& I invited her to my headquarters & then I acompanied her to her 
bearding house at the hospital of the 29th Iowa Infty Vols Mrs Chit- 
tingden informed me where she had seen several boxes catridges & two 
pairs of fine Appaletts & in the evening I got Capt Polock Chief of 
Police & some guards & we went & seized them but did not get the man. 

Dec. 7. At 9 Oc A M we met in our Court room had a new Judge 
Advocate John B Hannak 51 Ills Inft we tryed one private of Co. K 
Ist Mo light artilery, the Co is commanded by Capt James Marr, in 
the evening Chaplain M H Hare & I attended the Colored M E Church 
Rev Hugh Brady preacher in charge-of them preached & called mourn- 
ers there was several came forward text 2nd Corinthians 6th Ch Ist verse 


Dec. 8. At 9 Oc A M we met at our Court room but for want of a 


quorum we adjourned until 9 Oc tomorrow. Afternoon Chaplain Hare 
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& I hired a colored man with his dray & we moved from our Quarters 
at the old Camp of the 36th Iowa, down into the city of Little Rock on 
the corner of Main & Mulberry Streets into a room with Rev Hugh 
Brady at night we attended the Church of the Colored Methodist Rev 
Oliver Williams of the 29th Iowa preached & called mourners a number 
ware up Text Acts 17th ch & 27th verse 

Dec. 9. At 9 Oc A.M. we met in our Room of Genl Court Martial 
& took up the case of Private Samuel Laird now of Co C 18th III Infty 
Vols & formerly a member of Co F same Regt 

Dec. 10. At 9 Oc A M we met in Our General Court room & pro- 
ceded with the tryal of Samuel Laird until 1 Oc P M we adjourned to 
meet on the 12th at 9 Oc A M evening Chaplain Hare & I attended 
meeting at the church of the colored Methodist & the Rev Wallace An- 
drews Colored, preached & called mourners & five came to the alter 
text except ye repent ye shall all likewise perish 

Sunday, Dec. 11. At 11 Oc A M I went to Church at the Colored 
Methodist it was to have been quarterly meeting but on the account of 
the cold the P Elder ————— Wentz put it off, for two weeks I went 
home with Brother Wentz & took dinner & the Chaplain of the 40 Iowa 
Rev Garrison came home with Mrs Wentz from the Union M E Church 
& we had a pleasant time at 3 Oc P M I went to church & Rev Samuel 
Folkington a black man preached from the 15th Ch of Rey & it was an 
excelent discourse & after him Wm Talt Harden mulatto preached from 
the 3rd verse of the 15th of Rev & he preached well. & at night Chap- 
lain Hare & I went, & their Pastor Rev Hugh Brady preached text 
Revelation Ist & 7th verse there was a time of power & several clear 
convertions among them a son & daughter of Rev Andrews, colored 

Dec. 12. The Arkansas river was frozen over here at Little Rock last 
night & remains so this night, but the wether is moderating. at 9 Oc - 
A M we met in our Court Martial & at 1 Oc P M we adjourned until 
9 Oc A M tomorrow. At 2 Oc P M I met in the Chaplains association 
by a special invitation of theirs entered upon their minutes of last mon- 
days requesting me to be with them as often as it is possible for me 
tc, evening we attend the Colored Church Rev Garrison Chaplain of 
the 40th Jowa preached text Eclesiastes 3rd & last clause of the 15th 
verse, there was a time of power & some 35 mourners came to the alter 
& near half. of them ware converted I put in a requisition to the Post 
Qr Master & drew 2 cords wood 

Dec. 12. At 9 Oc A M we met in our court room & proceded with 
the case of Laird until 114 P M when we got through with the wit- 
nesses & he asked for time to bring in a written defence & we granted 
him until 9 Oc tomorrow, I received notice from head Qrs of the Ist 
divission of the 7th Army Corps that the finding of the Millitary com- 
mission in the case of me overstaying the time of my sick leave is ap- 
proved & I am restored to duty without loss of pay subject to the 
aproval of the Secretary of war, by order of Brig Gen F Salomon. 
My son sent me in a load of wood. 
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Dec. 14. At 9 Oc we met in our court room & got through with the 
case of Samuel Laird & took up the case of ————, my son & Ely 
Bryant came in to see me & took dinner with the Chaplain & I, in the 
evening the Chaplain & I went to the Colored Church, the Rev Oliver 
Williams preached from John Ist & latter clause of the 29th verse there 
ware 40 mourners came to the alter 

Dec. 15. At 9 Oc A M we met at our court room & proceded with 
buisness the evening haveing the appearance of rain I did not go to 
church being so afflicted with the Rheumatism I visited our hospital a 
little before night. I also called to see Rey Wentz P E of this district 
he was absent at Duvall Bluff 

Dec. 16. At 9 Oc A M we met in our court room & adjourned as 
some of the court wished to be presant at Genl F Steele’s last review 
which took place, today he leaves this department tomorrow I hope he 
will act. more favoarable to Soldiers & Loyal citizens in days to come 
& not be so partial to rebbles as he has here. he has their praise & best 
wishes while the curses of the loyal people follow him. Afternoon I 
spent an hour with Maj E F Joy Judge Advocate of the 7th Army Corps 
& then I spent an hour with Hon H C Caldwell U S Judge of the dis- 
trict of Ark. 

Dec. 17. Before day this morning there was a fire in this city Little 
Rock Ark. there was one very nice two story frame building & several 
small out buildings belonging to the premises the goods & furnature 
dores windows &c ware saved when the alarm was given Chaplain M H 
Hare & I got up & went to the fire At 9 Oc A M we met in our Court 
Room & tryed one young man of the 54th Ills Infty for desertion after 
which we adjourned until 9 Oc A M on monday, P. M. I visited senitor 
James A Butler & Judge H C Caldwell recd a presant of Butler the 
2nd geological survey of Ark & judge Caldwell made me a presant of a 
nice military vest. Evening Chaplain & I attended the Colored church 
Rev Hugh Brady preached text 14th Proverbs & 34th verse 

Sunday, Dec. 18. At 11 Oc A M I attended the Union M E Church 
Rev Wentz preached a good discourse from Mathew 7th 2Ist At 3 Oc 
P M I tryed to preach from John 19th & middle clause of the 80th 
verse (for it is finished) it was a crouded house at the Colored M E 
Church there was a time of great power & I believe that more than one 
hundred happy souls redeemed by the blood of Christ Shouted his praise 
aloud, praise the Lord for the display of his saving power, at the close 
of the service we took up a collection for their preacher he was not 
presant at the meeting & we raised $46.15 Evening Chaplain Hare & I 
went to the Union M E Church Rev Wentz preached after which we 
spent an hour in prayer meeting 

Dec. 19. At 9 Oc A. M. we met in court room & after commencing 
a case the defendant asked until tomorrow 9 Oc A M to procure a wit- 
ness that is at Duvall Bluff it was granted & at 114% Oc A M we ad- 
journed 


Dec, 20. Chaplain M H Hare & I visited Rev Wentz P Elder of 
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this district & we took Supper with them at Brother Bennums they 
live in a part of the house with Rev Wentz 

Dec. 21. At 9 A, M. we met in our court room & proceded with the 
case of Joseph Bushell citizen wagon master 2 Oc P M we adjourned 
until. 9 Oc A M tomorrow 

Dec, 22. At 9 Oc we met in our Court room and at 14 past 1 Oc P M 
adjourned until 9 Oc A M tomorrow. At about 10 Oc A M salute guns 
ware fired in Honor of the Majors Genls Q A Gillmore of Charleston 
noteriety. & Genl Reynolds who takes the place of Steele in this depart- 
ment & Gillmore is here I believe to examine the troops fortifycations 
&c they arived here last night Chaplain M H Hare & I attended prayer 
meeting this night at the Union M E Church there was but few Out 

Dec. 23. Ice running in the river here at Little Rock Ark & the 
river at presant in good boating stage & some 3 or 4 boats here at 9 
Oc A M, we met in our Court Room & proceded with the Case of 
Joseph Bushell until about 1 Oc P M we adjourned until 9 Oc A M 
tomorrow. Evening Chaplain M H Hare & I attended the Meeting at 
the Union M E Church the Rey ———— from the central III conference 
sent by the Christian Commission preached fromm John 16th Ch & 81st 
verse he was very brief & appeared some confused. Chaplain Hare 
exorted after him. 

Dec. 24. At 9 Oc A M we met in our Court room & continued with 
the case of Bushell until 114 P M when we adjourned until 9 Oc A M 
on monday, I spent an hour pleasantly at Capt Vances & in the evening 
Chaplain Hare & I attended Church. Rev Garrison Chaplain of the 
40th Iowa Infty preached text 2nd Corinthians Ist & 12th v the dis- 
course was lengthy the Elder Rey Wentz made a short exortation 


Sunday, Dec. 25. At 8 Oc I went & got a pass & went out & preached 
in the Chapple of the Ist Iowa Cav to them from James 4th the Chap- 
lain exorted & closed & we attended Quarterly Meeting at the Union 
M E Church the Elder Wentz preached we had a good sacramental 
occassion I accepted an invitation & went home with Rev 
when we arived at their house Mrs Holdman was there & insisted that 
we go to her house for dinner her husband is from Iowa & is one of 
the secret polece, we went to Brother Holdmans & had an excellent 
Christmas dinner, at 2 Oc P M I went with Rey Garrison Chaplain of 
the 40th Iowa to the Penitenitary & he preached from Mathew & I 
exorted after him & truly it was a melting time many of our unfortu- 
nate boys wept bitterly & when we closed they insisted on me returning 
as often as I could. At 4 Oc P M we went to the colored M E Church 
& it being also quarterly meeting the Elder preached & here we again 
took the sacrament evening we attended at old union 

Dec. 26. 9 Oc A M we met in our Court Room the Judge Advocate 


- not appearing, at 10 Oc we adjourned until 9 Oc tomorrow. At 2 Oc 


YP M. I attended the Chaplain association & took part with them after 
which I got from the Christian Commission Rooms 6 testaments 12: sol- 
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diers hymn books & some 4 or 5 dozen small books & religious tracts, 
then went to the Provo Martial Genls Office & got a pass to go into the 
Penitentiary & at 4 Oc P M preached to our men in there & had a 
melting time I spoke from Rev 22n & 17th v over 20 of them askede 
my prayers & promised to seek the Saviour at night I attended the 
colored M E Church John Payton colored Preached from Acts 9th 6th 
we had a good time, 

Dec. 27. At 9 Oc A M we met in our Court room & finished up the 
case of Bushell & at 114, Oc adjourned until 9 Oc A M tomorrow Chap- 
lain Hare & I being invited to take supper with the Rev Wallace An- 
drews a Colored Methodist Minister at 5 Oc we went & met Rev Wentz 
P Elder of this district & his Lady there & Rev Oliver Williams of the 
29th Iowa & Rey Garrison Chaplain of the 40th Iowa there for supper 
they had a Rosted Goose & an excilent supper & we had a very pleasant 
time at 7 Oc night we attended the Union M E Church the Rev Wester- 
green from Iowa on the Christian Commission Preached a good dis- 
course from John he is a Methodist from Switzerland 


Dec. 28. At 9 Oc A M we met in our Court room & the Judge Advo- 
cate not appearing at 10 Oe we adjourned until 9 Oc A M tomorrow 
By a Request of Maj Genl Reynolds Commander of this Department 
of Arkansas, for the Chaplains to meet him at his Office in the city of 
Little Rock Ark at 7 Oc this evening, by their request I also accom- 
panied them Chaplain M H Hare 36th Iowa was appointed master of 
seremonies Chaplain F S C Garrison 40th Iowa F M Slusser Ch 33 
Iowa Chaplain Holiday 77th Ohio & Chaplain Peak 28th Wisconsin & 
Chaplain Rand of the Ist Iowa Cav & Rey Wentz P Elder of this Dis- 
trict & I met the genl & passed a few moments pleasantly 


Residence erected by B. F. Pearson in Keosau i 
é bs ee qua in 1845-1847, 
his descendants owned and occupied to the present ae ye 
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Dec. 29. At 9 Oc A. M. we met at our Court Room but the Judge 
edvocate not haveing a case ready we adjourned until 9 Oc A M to- 
morrow At 81% Oc my son came in from the Regiment & spent the day 
with me we called an hour on Rev John Payton Colored & then an 
hour on Rev Edward Crowl, white both Methodist & we accepted an 
invitation & acompanied Rev Hugh Brady to Mr ————— Colored & 
partook of an excellent dinner among the which was a Oppossum nicely 
Roasted, evening I attended at the Colored Church Rev Brady preached 
text Hebrews Ist verse of the 12th Chapter 


Dec. 30. Variable cloudy all day with some fog & mist & lite sprinkle 
of raine at 9 Oc A M we met in our Court Room & tryed one Case & 
adjourned until 9 Oc A M tomorrow the good news from Genls Sherman 
Capturing Savannah with all the armament &c & Genl Thomas defeating 
Hood & capturing most of his artilary & many prisoners, there was a 
musical time here at Little Rock this day fireing salutes in honor of the 
brilliant victorys Evening I attended the Union M E Church Rev J 
G. Evans from Central-Ill Conference preached a good discourse from 
Joshua 24 Ch & 15th v & he is here by the Christian Commission Chap- 
lain Hare exorted after him 

Dec. 81. Thank God for his loving kindness & tender mearcy through 
the past year, for I now write at 1 Oc on the morning of the New Year 
1 have just returned 1o my room from a most glorious watch meeting 
at the Colored M E Church, there ware Indians male & female & Ne- 
groes & Mulattoes. & white people & the Lord was with us in mighty 
power demonstrating his word in that he said he is no respector of per- 
sons but they that fear him & work Righteousness are axcepted of him, 
the Preacher Rev Hugh Brady preached after his discourse we had a 
general speaking meeting, before the meeting Commenced there was 
presants given to several of us who had laboured with & for them & I 
received as a New years gift from them in cash four dollars & a nice 
linning handkerchief, At 9 Oc A M we met in our court. rooms & 
proceded with buisness until 1144 Oc P M when we adjourned until 9 Oc 
Monday morning. Just after I had returned to my room from our 
watch meeting I discovered fire in a drug store on main Street & I 
raised the alarm but before it was stoped it burnt up some half dozen 
frame houses. 

Sunday, Jan. 1, 1865, In Little Rock Arkansas Thank the Lord for 
his tender mearcys, so richly bestowed on so unworthy a Child as me 
Oh that his preventing grace & controling Spirit may enable me to be a 
better & more usefull man this year than ever before. We had a most 
Glorious time at our watch meeting at the Colored M E Church there 
was Indians male & female & negros of every Color & white people all 
happy and praising God together truly the Lord is no respecter of per- 
sons but they that fear him & work righteousness are axcepted of him. 
This morning was clear with a very lite frost afternoon variable with 
some appearance of rane night beautifull Clear & pleasant At 1014 A 
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M I attended preaching by the Elder Wentz at the M E Ch at 2 Oc 
P M I took testaments & religeous tracts & went into the Penitentiary 
& preached to the prisoners. evening at preaching at the M E Church 

Jan. 2. Beautifull Clear & pleasant a very lite frost in the morning 
at 9 Oc A M we met in our Court rooms & tryed one case & adjourned 
until 9 Oc A M tomorrow Evening I attended Church we had a pleas- 
ant time several ware at the alter but there was no one professed. 


Jan, 3. At 9 Oc A M we met in our Court Room & the Judge Advo- 
cate haveing no case ready we adjourned until 9 Oc A M tomorrow, I 
then got on one of the wagons of Our Regt & went out & spent the 
day with our boys I had a pleasant time with them & at 4 Oc P M our 
Chaplain & I returned to the city rideing his horse in turns. At 6 Oc 
P M we went on a previous invitation to Abner Hamilton the colored 
sexton of our white M E Church & partook of one of the best suppers 
I have ate for years they had Oysters & Oyster soop Goose, Ducks, 
Chickens Sardeans & various kinds of meets, sweet bread & cakes & 
various kinds of pies fruits jelly nuts candys & sundary things to num- 
erous to mention, there ware some nine M E preachers presant Chap- 
lains, Christian Commission, & Local preachers & the Elder of this dis- 
trict & the preacher in charge of the Colored Methodist & several white 

“ladys & among them Mrs Chittenden of Iowa a Sanitary agent here at 

Little Rock Ark Surely we had a pleasant time, after supper we 
went to Church & Rev Evans of Central Ill Conference preached & 
Chaplain Hare of our Reg exorted & called mourners several came 
forward & two soldiers ware converted truly the Lord was with us. 


Jan. 4, At 9 Oc A.M. we met in our Court Rooms & the Judge 
advocate did not appear & the President Maj Hamilton sent an orderly 
but he could not be found & at 101% Oc we adjourned until 9 Oc A M 
tomorrow. At 5 Oc P.M. the Chaplain & I went to Mrs Warren Colored 
& took supper there ware some half dozen preachers of us°& we had a 
very excellent supper about such as last evening discribed on yesterday 
page, there was a Son & Daughter of Andrew Jackson Donaldson to 
supper with us they are of the Cherokee tribe of Indians the Girl 
Eugene was stolen from her parents at 4 years of age & put in the 
slave pen at New Orleans to sell & was taken out & raised by Dan Rice 
as an actress in his Circus She is this day 21 years old & the brother 
with her found her some weeks since after a six years search & they 
are trying to get home but dare not go through the Reb Country. 
After supper I attended Church & we had a good time. 


Jan. 5. Cloudy & Constant rain all day. At 9 Oc A M we met in our 
Court Martial Rooms tryed one case & adjourned Sina die. At 91%, Oc 
A M. Maj Hamilton & I ware summoned as witnesses on the part of the 
Government vs Col Kittredge who is under arrest for drunkenness. At 
5 Oc I visited Capt Lambert of Co K. 36th Iowa Inft he is quite sick. 
Evening I attended prayer meeting at the Colored M E Church & after 
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the services Rev Wallace Andrews Colored maried a couple of the 
Colored members. 

Jan. 6. Cool with a snow storm from before day until noon, the snow 
melted as fast as it fell At 5 Oc I went to Mr George Washington, 
Colored & partook bountifully of an excellent supper there ware several 
preachers & among them Rev Oliver Williams of the 29th Iowa Infty 
vols Evening I attended Church at the Campbellite or Clock Church 
Rev Evans of the Central Ill Conference a delegate here by the Chris- 
tian Commission preached, there ware six mourners forward & truly 
we had a good time At 81% Oc this night Capt John Lambert of Co 
K died very unexpectedly to himself & to us all he had been unwell 
some 4 or 5 days but went about until the last hour. 

Jan. 7. At 7 Oc A M I went to Mr Woodall’s to see the corps of 
Capt John Lambert of Co K of our Regiment, he was some unwell 
one week ago this day & on Sunday last he went out to our Regt some 
5 miles from this Little Rock & back here & has been unwell through 
this week but has gone about every day & was not thought to be 
dangerous & last night at 6 Oc he was taken severely & at 81% Oc last 
night he died. at 2 Oc P M this day there was a meeting of our 
Officers & Chaplain Hare Maj Hamilton & I ware appointed a com- 
mittee to arange for his buriel. a part of this night I sat up with 
the corpse. 

Sunday, Jan. 8. 9 Oc A M I went to Woodalls where the corpse 
of Capt Lambert is & the Maj took a schedule of his effects Noon I 
started out to the Reg found all there well 2 Oc P.M. our Chaplain 
had ———-——— Hall of the Central I]l Con preach it was a good dis- 
course & we had a large audience the services ware out dores, 4 Oc we 
rode back to the City & evening attended service in the Campbellite 
(Church which has been taken from this Reb Preacher Plattenburg & 
appropriated to the freedmans aid Society to teach negroes in 
Evans of the Central Ill Con preached & hall invited mourners 12 
soldiers came forward & some professed 


Jan. 9. Cool with incessant rain from long before day until now 101, 
Oc night & yet raining hard, I have been quite unwell all day & suffer 
severely with rheumatism. At 8% A M I went to the Provo Martial. 
Maj C C White & made an effort to get permission to bury Capt 
Lambert in the City Cemetery, but there being no public ground vacant 
could not, I got 2 bushels of salt & it was put about his body in the 


_ coffin & at 214 Oc P M they came by my room with the Ambulences & 


I went with them out to the Soldiers burrying ground & there being 
no grave ready we deposited the body in the dead house there for burial 
tomorrow, a guard is kept at the dead house At 10 Oc A M I went 
to the Genl Court Martial Rooms as a witness & got excused for this 
day & being unwell - 

Jan. 10. Commenced to snow in the morning before Day & snowed 
rapidly all forenoon I was quite unwell & suffered severely with Rheu- 
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matism last night & this day & was too unwell to attend Church tonight. 

Jan, 11. My Son came in & spent the day with me hearing that I was 
unwell. Dr Evans was also with us for dinner I am much better than 
I was yesterday. Evening I attended our meeting in the Clock or 
Campbellite Church Oliver Williams of the 29th Iowa Inft preached 
from 2nd Corinthians 5 Ch & 11th verse he also called mourners & 16 
soldiers came forward & several professed 

Jan. 12. At noon Capt Vermillion of Co F & Lieutenant Vermillion 
took dinner with the Chaplain & I they are in the City as witnesses 
before a Court Maritial & the Chaplain & I are at presant detained 
here on the same case Evening I attended our meeting in the Camp- 
bellite Church & Rev Hall from Central Ill Conf preached & Called 
mourners text Can any good thing Come out of Nazareth. there was 
19 came to the mourners bench & some professed 

Jan. 13. Cloudy with a mist & at times a lite sprinkle of rain 

Jan. 14. The Chaplain and I moved out to the Regt and I felt quite 
well, better than I had felt in a month before but I stirred around too 
much and before bedtime I was taken quite sick*4 

Sunday, Jan. 15. Today I am very sick, with the Pleurisy and pains 
intense I had an awful night of suffering last night and I am in great 
misery today I have a mustard plaster on my breast today, but it dont 
do much good apparently 

Jan, 16. I am suffering greatly with pains in my Breast, Back, and 
Head. The Mustard plaster was taken off my breast this morning and 
a blister put on in its place I took twelve pills today 

Jan. 17. I am a little better today than I was yesterday & day be- 
fore I rested tolerably well last night and today I am taking medicine, 
cough drops and powders. I had the Blister taken off of my breast 
this morning and a bread poultice put on to draw it 

Jan, 18. I am not as well as I was yesterday and the pain has settled 
in my breast back and head, Doctor Strong put another blister on my 
breast this morning I eat the half of a roasted apple this afternoon 
the first that I have eat since Saturday night 

Jan, 19. Father is very sick and is still getting worse 

Jan, 20, Father was very bad off this morning and about ten Oclock 
we thought he was dying, but about four Oclock this evening he began 
to get a little better and he is resting easy now. 

Jan, 21, Father is some better today, I went into town and got some 
batter and jelly out of Fathers trunk that is in town, Mrs. Chittenden 
came out to see Father today I had a very muddy walk to town and 
back 

Sunday, Jan. 22. Cloudy and misty all day until 5, Oclock when it 
commenced snowing and the ground is covered with snow Father has 


been some better today, and he has taken more nourishment than he 
has heretofore. : 


34Beginnin with this date and extending to February 10 i - 
son's serious Dinese the entries in the diary were made ty his. wou Ave 
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Jan. 23. Father is about the same today as he was yesterday, he rest 
easy and has slept some today 

Jan. 24. Father is a little better today and he has taken some nour- 
ishment today- 

Jan, 25. Father is a little better today I think. Mrs Lambert was 
here to see Father today she looks well and hearty, the Colonel brought 
Father a couple of Lemons 

Jan. 26. Father is a little better today than he was yesterday I 
think that with good care that he will get along now 

Jan. 27, Pleasant and very much like a spring day. Father is a little 
better today 

Jan, 28. Father is still getting better, I got a chicken this morning 
and made him some soup he relishes it very well the chicken cost 1.00 

Sunday, Jan. 29. Cloudy and cool there has been a little snow on the 
ground for several days Father is better today, there is mail in town 

Jan. 80. Father is some better today. I recéived a letter from George 
to Father and I got one from Lee Roy Meredith and one from Ann 
Father received 4 other letters 

Jan. 31, Father is better today he set up at several different times 
in all he set up about three hours, this is the first that he has set up 
since he was taken sick 

Feb. 1. Raining all day it commenced raining last night about mid- 
night and has kept a continual rain until tonight with no prospect of 
quitting. Father is some better he has set up some today he has had a 
severe spell of coughing which makes his breast feel quite sore - 

Feb. 2. Raining incessantly all day and night, 'The Frogs begin to 
hollow as if they think spring is coming Father is some better today. 
he has set up some today 

Feb. 3. Today is as nice as any spring day the Blue birds and Frogs 
make the wood fairly ring with their joyful notes Father is some 
better today 

Feb. 4. I was in to the Rock today, Father is better today 

Sunday, Feb. 5. Hailing and Sleeting until noon, the Ground is some 
two inches deep with hail and sleet, 18 Rebs came in and give them- 
selves up today, Father has set up nearly all day, he went to the dore 
when the Rebs passed, but I had to studdy him as his legs are rather 
shaky 

Feb. 6. Father is some better today I wrote a letter home today, 4 
more Rebs came to the Picket lines and gave themselves up today 

Feb. 7. Father is better today 

Feb. 8. Father is still mending he has been up all day 

Feb. 9. Father is still gaining he has walked across the house a few 
times today with the cane 

Feb. 10. Thank God for his abundant mearcy in spareing my life & 
permitting me once more to take the pen to write, this day has been 
the first for near one month that I have been able to attempt to write 
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I wrote a few lines this day to my children & now evening am permitted 
to resume my writeing in the book yesterday I was enabled to walk a 
few steps in our cabbin by resting on a stalf & today also 

Feb. 11, At noon Our Regt recd marching orders & at 2 Oc P M 
Co H was ordered to march to the camp of the 28th Wisconsin Inft 
which they left this A M near fort Steel Little Rock where our Regt 
is to quarter, one half of the Regt is to go in tomorrow & the re- 
mainder next day, a Colored Regiment takes our place here I am mend- 
ing nicely am able to walk about the room a little by the help of a cane 

Sunday, Feb. 12. Four Companies of our Regt moved to our new 
Camp near fort Steel Little Rock I am improveing have walked about 
the room a little without a cane today. After writeing the above I 
was taken with violent Conjestion of the Stomach & for three hours 
from 1% past 7 Oc until 44 past 10 Oc night I suffered about all it was 
possible for me to suffer & live, Dr. Strong our Regtl Surgt our Chap- 
lain & my Son done all they could for me they kept hot bricks to my 
feet & hot cloths on my stomach but the Cold clamy Sweat ran out at 
every poar cold as death Oh such hours of suffering, but the Lord was 
with me praise his holy name. 

Feb, 13. It rained incessant all day & night & there was Sleet hale 
& snow occasionally mixed with the drenching rain, at 7 Oc A M. the 
last three companies of our Regt Started in the Storm for our new 
Camp at the City, it was 314 Oc P M before the Ambulance arrived to 
take me, they got me in & we Started the Storm was desperate & the 
roads fearfully bad, but I was well rapped up & protected from the 
Storm, but I was very much fatigued & chilled when I arived at my 
cabin in Camp this being the first time I had been out of the door since 
the 14th of January. I had some fears as to being moved in the Storm 
but after ariveing & haveing some hot tea & tost & some rest I thank 
God I felt none the worse for coming 

Feb, 14. It rained hard & incessant all last night & until noon today 
I have felt weary but am thankfull that moveing did me no harm Praise 
the Lord for his protecting Care & preventing Grace 


Feb, 15, I rested well last night & feel quite refreshed today I have 
been assisting my son some to make a bird cage we have a red bird 
& a sparrow in a rough cage together, we bought them last week from 
a little refugee boy he caught them out by where we ware then camped 
guarding a mill on the Rebble Genl Rust’s place, our Regt have left 
their mark on it in slaying timber, Cutting sawlogs & Cordwood & they 
got two dollars per Cord for Cutting the wood & from fifteen to twenty 
cents apiece for cutting pine sawlogs. the Cord wood was Oak 

Feb. 16, 1 am improveing slowly thank the Lord 

Feb. 17, 1 think I am improveing sloly 


Feb, 18. The musketoes have been buzzing about this day & the frogs 


seem to be haveing a general jubilee tonight The 40th Iowa Infty Vols 
left Camp here this P M at 41% Oc for Ft Smith to remain there & 
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we are the only Iowa troops now remaining here I have been very feeble 
this day have not improved any. 

Sunday, Feb. 19. I have felt quite smart this day but suffer from 
boils my feet & ankles are much swellen. the frogs are making merry 
tonight 

Feb. 20. At noon Mrs E § Chittenden Sanitary Agent from Keo- 
sauqua Iowa started from this city Little Rock Ark for her home in 
Co with Rey Bachelor M E preacher from Albia Iowa & Rev Miller 
from Iowa he is a United Brethren preacher & they are both here 
as Christian Commission men Mrs Chittenden has been very sick & is 
now barely able to travel. Amandus Recd a letter from my Soninlaw 
G W Minear Dated 13th & maled the 14th I have felt quite smart today 
& had the good luck to get a chicken 

Feb. 21. Prospect of heavy rain all night I have felt quite smart most 
of the day praise the Lord 

Feb. 22, Showers & constant music by the frogs And the salutes 
fired in honor of the birth day of Genl George Washington, from the 
canon in Ft Steel made the earth tremble about our Camp between the 
Ft & the City of Little Rock Ark. I have felt comfortable & the 
Chaplain & I had a nice dish of chicken soop for dinner my son was 
the cook 

Feb. 23. There was incessant rain all last night & until noon today. 
I have not been so well this day as I was the past two days 

Feb. 24. Very high wind & almost constant heavy rain I have felt 
quite lively this day, & my appetite good & my vituals all agrees with 
me well 

Feb. 25, Rain falling in torrents thunder & flashes of vivid light- 
nings & winds threightning to demolish our cabbin. Now 91% Oc night 
continues unabated in fury with the appearance of continuing through 
the night. I have felt compfortable as I could expect through this 
gloomy day 

Sunday, Feb. 26. Our Chaplain had meeting in Camp at 3 Oc P M 
of this day he preached to the Regt out in the open air & Rev Hancock 
of the Christian Commission closed after him Hancock is a Congrega- 
tionalist he called a short time to see me I have felt quite compfortable 
today & was it pleasant I would be out in Camp 

Feb. 27.. I was out in camp a short time this P M for the first time 
I have been out in camp since the 14th day of Jany & the second time 
I have been out of the door since that date I am feeling quite comp- 
fortable today thank the good Lord 

Feb. 28. We mustered for pay today & had Co inspection I was out 
in quarters a short time fore & afternoon & feel none the worse of 
the exercise I took although it fatigued me at the time 

Mar. 1. I walked out in camp a short time today & also to the 
Cols cabbin & spent a short time with him 

Mar. 2. I was out in Camp a short time this A M At about 5 Oc 
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P M. I came very near haveing a chill but kept it off I think by drink- 
ing hot Coffee & I now feel quite compfortable At 6 Oc this evening we 
received Orders to prepare without delay to go to St Charles on White 
river. & I am in a streight to know what to do in my feeble health 
whether to go with the Regt or to remain in this City until I get more 
strength 

Mar. 3. This A.M. we received Orders to be ready to march at 5 Oc 
tomorrow morning & all hands ware in a bustle fixing up but this 
evening we recd orders that we would not start until day after tomor- 
row as the tract is out of order from here to Duvall Bluff. I for- 
warded a request to Maj Genl J J Reynolds to remain in this citty 
until I recover my health better before I go to St Charles 

Mar. 4. The day was Clear & Cool, & the boys have buiseyed them- 
selves in fixing for the march & in playing ball & pitching horse shoes 
I was out a short time in their barracks but I have frequent Chilly 
spells but not serious 

Sunday, Mar. 5. This P M. the principal part of the Rations & heavy 
plunder of the Regt was taken over the River to the Depot & a guard 
sent along to take care of the things, as we expected to start at 5 Oc 
in the morning for St Charles but received Orders this evening not to 
start until day after tomorrow morning At 2144 Oc P M Rev Swallow 
Gen] hospital Chaplain preached in our Camp for Our Chaplain, he is 
an Inglishman & baptist & tedious to a fault. I was out a short time 
but got chilly & went into my cabbin 

Mar. 6. At noon we reed Orders for the Officers to have their things 
ready to be halled over the river by I Oc P M & for the Regt to march 
at 8 Oc P M & so preparations ware at once made & at the given hours 
they started Lieut Col F M Drake Commanding the Regt. my son 
had engaged a team to move me & soon as they started I had my 
things taken to the Rev John Paytons & I took supper at the Rev 
Wilson Brown’s a Colored Baptist minister & Rev D Davis of our 
Regt & Dr Evans our hospital Steward also took supper there & Rev 
Evans Married Brown & his wife over although they had been married 
21 years & had 8 children 6 of which the Rebs had taken away Dr Evans 
preached his farewell surmon at candlelight in the Baptist Church & 
they had a good time 

Mar. 7, Cloudy with the appearance of raine I took breckfast at 
Rev John Payton, & dinner & staid all night with Rev Maloy a M E 
Preacher & Refugee from Texas & now in the Secret Service. I took 
tea with Rev Edward Crowl & evening went into the M E Church & 
heard Rey —-——— Preach text Seek the Lord while he may be found 
& call upon him while he is near there ware 15 or 18 came to the alter 
& one young woman professed religion at the close of the meeting 
Oliver Franklin Hale a seargent in the 8th Mo Cavelry came to me & 
requested a religious interview with me at 2 Oc P M tomorrow & I 


appointed the place at Brother Maloys it is now 9 Oc night & I feel 
very feeble & Biss 
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Mar. 8. 1 took Breckfast with Rev Maloy, dinner at Mr Woodalls & 
supper with Rev Joel Grant, at his room in the Ringold house he is a 
Congregationalist & Chaplain of the 12th Ills Infty but now detached & 
assigned to this department to look after the interests of the freedmen 
& Organize Schools for them. 

Mar. 9. Cloudy & Cold freezing all day it rained last night until 
about midnight I took dinner with Rev Oliver Williams at the Arcenel 
& supper with Capt Vance now collector of the revenue Evening I 
went to church & ————— Preached from as Moses lifted up the Ser- 
pent in the wilderness &« & Rev Maloy exorted & called mourners 
about 20 came forward & several ware converted two women in the 
number & Seargent O F Hale of the 8th Mo Cav, with whom I had an 
interview on the 7th 

Mar. 10. Evening I attended Church they wanted me to preach but I 
declined being so feble I am scarcely able to get out to Church Rev 
Maloy. preached text what shal I do to be saved &c Oliver Williams 
exorted & called mourners & there was about 20 came to the alter & 
among them one Indian. there ware several cléar conversions 

Mar, 11. I have been severely afflicted with head ache & pain in my 
right side running to my shoulder blade & I have had Chilly spells 
Evening the Brethren insisted on me going to our Church even if I 
could not labour they said my presence there would do good & I went 
Brother Newel a refugee preached from these words He that winneth 
souls to Christ is wise there was a time of power, about twenty ware at 
the alter & several professed 2 women among them, I accompanied 
Sister Maloy home Brother Maloy is sick & sent her to Church for me 
when we got home he was better & Mrs Hutt who lives next door 
came in & they introduced us & I am well acquainted with two of her 
brothers Drs Wm & John Finley of Bloomfield Iowa. 


Sunday, Mar. 12. At 11 Oc A M we had preaching by Brother Newel 
& I closed after him & at 2 Oc P M we had a general speaking I 
opened the meeting & we had a glorious time at 4 Oc Rev Oliver Wil- 
liams & I went to the Colored M E Church & the Rev Martin a Chris- 
tian Commission man from northern Ill preached from 2nd Corinthians 
8th ch & 9th v he preached a good sermon & they had a time of power 
& at the Close took up a collection of 70 odd dollars for their preacher 
Rev Hew Brady of Iowa at noon I accompanied Mr & Mrs Hallman 
home & had a splendid dinner he is from Iowa & maried in Helena 
Ark. I took dinner with them on Christmas evening we attended Church 
Oliver Williams preached & called mourners & over 30 came & quite a 
number were converted & being so crouded we concluded to divide our 
forces & gave out meeting to be held at the Clock Church also tomorrow 
night 

Mar. 13. According to arrangements by the Rev brethren last eve- 
ning, I this evening attended meeting at the M E Church the Rev Mar- 
tin Christian Commission preached & Rey Rand Chaplain of the Ist 
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Iowa Cav exorted & called mourners there ware over 20 forward & a 
number professed & among them several women it was a time of power. 
text Ephesians 4th Ch & 30th ver 

Mar. 14. I took tea with Rev Wallace Andrews a Colored M E 
Preacher & evening attended Church at the M E Church the Rev H L 
Martin preached & Brother Newell talked a few moments & called on 
me to exort & call mourners in my weakness I done the best I could & 
about 20 came forward & several ware converted & among them one 
woman it was a time of power 

Mar. 15. The Rev Hew Brady & I took supper with Mrs. Eliza 
Warren colored & we had a splendid supper & a superb dish of oyster 
soop & I know that was good for me for I was very unwell all day but 
have been much better since I had the Oyster soop, I wrote a part of 
this day for Chaplain Grant assisting with his school plans &c,. 

Mar. 16. It cleared up before day with cold north breeze and this 
morning we had a big frost the peach & plumb trees I think in this City 
of Little Rock are all in bloom, Evening I was persuaded to accom- 
pany Rev Oliver Williams to the M E Church he preached & invited 
mourners & some 20 ware at the alter it was a time of power & several 
ware converted among them several women 

Mar. 17. I wrote most of the day for Chaplain Joel Grant Superin- 
tendent of the educational interests of the freedmen I was quite unwell 
part of the day evening Revs Oliver Williams Hewy Brady—Newel & 
I took supper with Hamilton we all then attended the M E 
Church & Newell preached & O Williams exorted & called mourners 
& some 20 odd came forward & several ware converted some 2 or 8 
women among them, text Matthew 15th & last clause of the 25th v 

Mar, 18. I have been quite unwell all day & now 9 Oc night I am 
quite unwell morning I went in to see Rev Maloy & he is on the mend 
& able to be up Mrs Hutt came in & invited me into her house I went 
in & remained after dinner until 2 Oc in the evening I accompanyed 
Rey Oliver Williams to church he preached & called mourners & some 
25 came forward & some 8 or 10 professed & among them several 
women; his text was Matthew 22nd Ch 11 & 12 verses 


Sunday, Mar. 19. 10% Oc I attended Church Henry J Newell 
preached text Ephesians 4th 30th v he opened the dores of the Church 
& some 8 or 10 Citizens united. I took dinner with Brother Ed Crowl 
& at 2 Oc went & heard him preach to the Refugees & I exorted after 
him 4 Oc P M I heard the traveling agent of the Freedmens aid Society 
Mr Cobb speak to the Colored people at their Church Governor Mur- 
phy & a number of dignitarys ware presant & he maid an excellent 
& telling speach to them setting forth their duties Evening I attended 
at the M E Church Rey ———— preached & Oliver Williams called 


mourners over 40 came & I believe 20 ware converted near half of 
which ware women 


Mar. 20. I was in to meeting until after mourners ware invited & I 
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felt so unwell I came to my room E Smith a Christian Com Man 
preached & Henry J Newell invited mourners 20 came forward & one 
woman & some soldiers ware converted before I left text Rev 6th 17th. 
I was some alarmed as I was coming from meeting to hear the pitious 
eryes of a Dutchman laying against the fence & I could not understand 
him & was not willing to go up to him as I could not see him but soon 
a dutchman came along & he said he had been robbed of five hundred 
dollars & a voucher for one hundred dollars and his discharge papers 
& he was almost crazy 

Mar, 21. Through the latter part of last night I was very poorly. 
this P M I have felt much better I took tea at Mr Woodalls & he had 
not got home from over the river a meeting time & his Daughter & 
Mrs Capt Lambert insisted on me coming back from meeting & staying 
all night which I did but he had got home before meeting was out Rev 
Oliver Williams preached text John 12th 26th there was over 20 at the 
alter & near half of them professed truly it was a good time 

Mar. 22. I have felt much better than I did yesterday. I went to 
the hospital & Saw my men & then to the Arcenal & got me a saber 
& beit & took dinner with Rey Oliver Williams who is clerking there. 
Evening I attended Church Rev Edward Crowl preached & I exorted & 
Called mourners over 20 came forward & about 15 of them professed 
& most of them ware Clear & powerfull The text was Ezekiel 33 ch & 
latter clause of the 5th verse 

Mar. 23. Beautifull Clear & warm I called on Judge Caldwell & 
attended the general Hospital with Mrs Mary E Bonny in the after- 
noon & evening we went to Church Rev Oliver Williams Preached & 
invited mourners some near 20 was at the alter & several professed truly 
the Lord was with us text John 12th 35th. Brother Nelson G Olmstead 
acompanyed Miss Edwards. & I went to his office & spent the night with 
him he is in charge of the Londry at the General hospital at St Johns 
Colledge Little Rock Ark we accompanied the Ladies to their room in 
the Woodsrough house now occupied as an Officers hospital they are 
Christian Commission ladies & are attending to the diet table at hos- 
pital This day we found out our room & mess mate had the small pox 
& he Mr Belding was taken to the pest hospital 

Mar. 24. Evening I took Mrs Mary E Bonny & went to the Colored 
M E Church to an exhibition of their school Children & a grand supper 
there ware a number: of white Ladies & Gentlemen there & all ware 
well entertained with the childrens singing speaking & dialogues after 
which several of us visitors ware Called out & made short speaches, 
after which we partook of a No 1 supper prepared by them they showed 
a fine taste in the decoration of the Church with the Flag & evergreens, 
they had for supper a good variety of meets breads of all kinds & 
cakes pies candies nuts oysters sardiens various fruits green and canned 
chickens pickels lemonade &c sundaries things to numerous to mention 
& all went off in good order 
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Mar. 25. Beautifull Clear & warm the case smallpox of Mr Beld- 
ing our room & messmate who was yesterday taken from our room in 
the Ringold house to the pest hospital, & this case has made me decide 
not to start to my Regt on monday & the Dr & others also say I ought 
not to go now Evening I attended Church & the preachers insisted on 
me preaching & I took as a text, (It is finished) John 19th 30th there 
was 18 men & 7 women came to the alter & 5 of the women & several 
men Converted truly the Lord was with us 

Sunday, Mar. 26. At 1% past 10 Oc A M I attended Preaching by 
Rev Wm H Gillum a citizen of this State who was received into the 
late Mo Conference & appointed to the Ft Smith Charge he has just 
arived here on his way to his work, his text Rev Ist 5 & 6th verses, 
he preached a good Sermon & we took dinner & tea with Wm A Counts 
one of the Official members here & transportation Agent for the Ref- 
fugees here & he informed us that he has given transportation to over 
three thousand since the first of January. at 2 Oc P.M. I attended a 
prayer & speaking meeting at Brother Fields truly the Lord was with 
us & many Shouts of tryumph from Citizens & soldiers went up, eve- 
ning I attended meeting Rev Gillum preached text Luke 16th 30 & 
31st Rev O Williams exorted and called mourners & quite a number 
came to the alter & several ware converted 


Mar. 27. I took tea with Holman an Iowan he is one of the 
Secret police here he & his wife & I went to Church Rev Gillum 
preached text Ecclesiastes Ist 9th I exorted and called mourners 8 men 
and 6 women came forward & several of each professed. After the 
meeting Closed Mr Holman & his lady & I started from Church & he 
had been out on his business & he informed us that two Government 
imployese had got into a quarrel about a woman & that Harry Wil- 
liams plunged a buoyknife through the heart of Roberts killing 
him instantly & he Holman took Williams & had ironed him & lodged 
him in the City prison My mind has been in solmn contemplations; 
this day six years ago the Lord took my companion to join our five 
sweet children then in heaven, & one since. 


Mar. 28. The Paymasters arived in this City Little Rock Ark yes- 
terday I spent the day with Lieut Baylies & Dr Smyth of our Regt 
at the Ambulence Corpse Ist Lieut Baylies is detached & in charge of 
the Corps & Dr Smyth is detached & with them; evening I attended 
meeting Rev H J Newell preached & Ist Lieut Moshier of the 18th 
Ill Infty exorted & called mourners 6 men & 5 women Came to the 
alter & 2 or 3 professed. text Ist Peter 4th 7th The bushwackers cap- 
tured some 40 mules this day from the wood train some five miles out 
from the City of Little Rock on the Benton Road near a sawmill that 
our Regt guarded all winter, the train had no guards with it & the 
drivers report that there was 6 or 8 gurrellares, the drivers ran into the 
band & the Rebs took the mules out of 7 wagons & left & there was 
one teem that they did not disturb they ware in such haste 
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Mar. 29. Cool with heavy rain all day I kept my room in the Judge 
Ringo house nearly all day evening I attended Church Rev Henry J 
Newell opened speaking meeting & after one hour thus spent he had 
me to exort & Call mourners several came forward & truly the Lord 
was with us 

Mar. 30. Evening I attended Church Oliver Williams preached text 
Rev 22nd 17th Some 2 women & 2 men ware at the alter. 

Mar. 31. Beautifull clear & pleasant One of the City guards shot a 
little negro boy dead Evening I attended Church Rey Wm Gillum 
preached one soldier & several women Came to the alter there seemed 
to be a drag to the meeting & but little earnestness with the church or 
penitants I maried Isaac & Milla Bracy at Rev John Paytons 

Apr. 1. Variable & pleasant Evening Rev Morrison formerly Col 
also Chaplain of a Colored Regt 57th preached for us text Oh Lord 
revive thy work. Rev O. Williams Exorted & invited mourners Some 
12 women & 6 men ware at the alter & over a 14 doz professed 

Sunday, Apr. 2. 11 Oc A M Rev Wm H Gillum preached after 
which Rey Newell Baptized by sprinkling some 10 soldiers at 3 Oc I 
endeavoured to preach at the Colored M E Church text Ist Psalm Rev 
John Payton Colored exorted & called mourners & over fifty came & 
nealed down for prayer Oh it was a time of power evening Rev Col 
Morrison preached in the M E Church text 1st Peter 1st 11th Rev Wm 
Gillum invited mourners & some 8 women & 4 men came forward but 
there was a drag to the meeting I united in Marriage Benjamin & 
Clary More at Rev John Paytons And also Thomas & Matilda Lawson 
at their own house in Little Rock 

Apr. 3. Evening preached text prepare to meet thy God, Wm Gillum 
invited mourners & several Came but there was a coldness in the 
Church 

Apr. 4. Evening & O Williams preached & invited mourners several 
Came to the alter & some 3 professed. text Ist Timothy 6th 12th At 
9 Oc A. M. I got a pass to go out of the lines to go to the top of Big 
Rock Mountain & Lieut Wm A Tade of the 57th U S Colored Infty 
went with me & we went to the top of the mountain & was at the 
precipice overhanging the River & the view is grand & sublime the 
mountains highest elivation is near the River & is little less than a 
sold mass of Rock & in some places they lay in nice layers of from 
8 to 20 inches thick the mountain is litely wooded over with Oak 
hickery & pine & there are 3 wood shoots at the top of the mountain 
they are from 29 to 40 ft long then the wood falls perpendicular 
after I returned I maried Rev John & Julia Payton. John & Ann 
Maria Thomas & Moses & Emma Mackim 

Apr. &. We had a speaking meeting this Candlelighting at the M E 
Church there ware only about fifty soldiers out but we had a good 
meeting, At 2 Oc P.M. I united in marriage Mr. Harmon & Julia Ann 
Scruges & Ruben King to Miss Fanny Bestick & Rufus & Sarah 
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Tanner. & James Washington to Miss Elizabeth Miller & James Gard- 
ner Louiza Gardner & John L & Martha Strickland & Charley & 
Louieza Mumford Samuel & Julia Lanamore 

Apr. 6. Evening Rev Oliver Williams preached there ware 2 soldiers 
& 6 women at the alter & 2 professed I united in marriage Jerry & 
Martha Decator & John & Maria E Mathews & George & Ann Phelps 
& Anderson & Phebe A Moore & Washington & Martha A Williams 

Apr. 7. The Capture of Richmond & Petersburg was Confirmed & 
salutes ware fired & a big time generaly with the illumination of the 
principal houses of the City of Little Rock Ark evening I tryed to 
preach in the M E Church from these words If a man die shall he 
live again. there ware 6 soldiers & 7 women at the alter & several 
professed I this day united in marriage John & Margaret Harris & 
Baylam & Susan Kinyan & Ben & Betty Bracy 

Aug. 8. Evening I tryed to exort & there was a good time 6 ware at 
the alter. I married George & Rachel Johnson & Alfred & Mary Jones 
& George & Rachael Johnson, & Abraham & Mahala Cesar & Edward 
& Nancy Burton & Hew & Sharlott Johnson & Alfred & Nancy Jones 
& Nathan & Sarah Shelton & Samuel & Ann Allan & Lewis & Elizabeth 
Rush & Lewis & Jane Kibby & Moses & Esther Burton & William & 
Mary Daniels & Samuel & Elizabeth Tillman & Henry & Cyntha Smith 
& Jack & Susan Herington & Samuel & America Rogers & Jeremiah 
& Mary A Blackburn & Silas & Emma Gumby 

Sunday, Apr. 9. Evening O Williams preached text by Grace are ye 
saved through faith 3 soldiers & 4 women ware at the alter I married 
Westly & Sharlot Conger & Absalom & Sarah Chinnautt & Samuel & 
Leanna Fisher & Rev Talton & Martha A Hardin & Lewis & Catharine 
Smith & Charles & Juda Sanderson & Malon & Lucinda Budd & Ely 
& Nancy Smith John & Hariet Grey Joseph & Judah Johnson Thomas 
& Betsey Smith E . 

Apr. 10. I this day married Robert & Carry Gibson William & Mary 
Arbough Jacob & Hariet Robinson Henderson & Alphe Woods Captain 
John & Eliza White Mack & Delia Woods Arthar & Mallissa Hill 
Daniel & Molly Thompson Madison & Orena EK Hendimen Robert & 
Emely Haliburton Daniel & Mary Truhart Charles & Netty Marr 
Robert & Lucy Ofenton Stephen & Sarah Holland Charles & Evey 
Falkner Virgel & Peggy Howell William & Sarah Alexander Richard 
& Lucinda Kellog Martin & Lurena Howard Jessy & Rachael Miller 
Joseph & Cena Lorance 


Apr. 11, William James & Mary Ann McColough Henry & Muggy 
Ann Whittington (White) Thomas & Maria Ann Shepperd Samuel & 
Fanney Ransom Samuel & Mary Martin Logan & Maria Ware Nathan- 
iel & Sarah Haney Charles & Lucinda Wells J oseph & Lavana Brown 

Apr. 12. The news of the Capture of the Reb Genl Lee & his army 
was received here at Little Rock & aj Genl. J J Reynolds ordered 
salutes fired from the fort, & baterys & they fairly made the earth 
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tremble & at night the principal buildings in the City ware illuminated 
& there was a meeting in the State house & among others I was Called 
on & made a Speech I joined in marriage this day Elick & Amelia 
Dawson Richard & Julia Wills Jackson & Amanda Mathews Jonathan & 
Willey Parker Andrew & Sarah E Jackson Monroe & Elizabeth Gill 
Washington & Mary Ford Samuel & Cherry Barnes Thomas & Amanda 
Chaney James & Susen Lewis 

Apr. 13. Truly it was a great day at Little Rock salutes ware fired 
& at night the City was illuminated beautifully & the 12th Kansas 
paraded the City each haveing a transparent light with various in- 
scriptions expressive of our victorys & contemptions of Rebs & their 
Cause [I this day married] Garnet & Lucy Harden John & Amanda 
Parks William & Ann Nealy Punch Hayse & Rebecca Stone Samuel & 
America Armstrong Marshal & Ann Eliza Jackson James W & Lydia 
Craig Ely & Mary E Mardyman Green & Susannah Alston Thomas & 
Nancy Stout 

Apr. 14. I united in marriage this day Jackson & Malinda Cesar An- 
drew & Catharine Etherly Thomas & Thamer Woodrough Stephen & 
Nancy Jane Harris Isaac & Clara Jane Gibson Jurdon & Julia Murrel 
Thornton & Rosetta Moore John & Eliza Washington 

Apr. 15, I joined in marriage Lewis & Jane Hayse George & Abigal 
Wallace Alexander & Sarah Parker George & Matilda Wilson Albert & 
Lutishia A Gratten George & Louiza Jane Anderson James Percey & 
Emeline White Richard & Adaline Jones Isaac & Joanna Francis Jerry 
& Elizabeth Potts Harison & Victoria Arbaugh Berry Zoach & Hannah 
Smith 

Sunday, Apr. 16. There was a grand review of all the troops here at 
Little Rock & the scene was Beautifull the Colored troops moved with 
beautifull precission & made a formidable appearance Brevet Maj 
Genl Solomon & Brig Genl Bowen Reviewed the troops Evening I at- 
tended the M E Church & Rev Col Morrison Preached text Ist Timothy 
3rd 16. it was rather a dry meeting [I joined in marriage] James & 
Susan A M Morgan William & Martha Brown We had a fine wedding 
supper at 5 Oc P M when I married David & Cordelia Low Rev John 
Payton & his wife & quite a number of their Other friends were there 
I married David & Amanda Flemming next house to D Lows at 6 Oc 
P M. : 

Apr. 17. Forenoon beautifull afternoon Cloudy & heavy raine. Oh 
but this has been a Sad day to my heart & to all the loyal people here 
at dawn of day the Roar of a Cannon told that sad news was upon us 
& when I arose I saw that the flags ware all at half mast & draped in 
mourning & I hastened to learn the Cause & learned with pained heart 
of the assassination of President Abraham Lincoln & Secretary Seward 
& his Son which had been done on the night of the 14th. Oh how many 
brave men & soldiers I have saw weep this day & when I met Judge 
H C Caldwell we wept together the Cannon was fired every 30 minutes 
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all this day I had promised to marry some Colored Soldiers & they had 
made their arangements & I united in marriage Lewis & Sarah San- 
ders Harison & Caroline Miller David Gremitt & Malinda Glass Jacob 
& Silva Howell Hamilton & Sarah Martin Elijah & Adaline Patterson 
John & Martha Lee, Moses & Lucinda Allen John & Jane Galoway 
John W & Margaret Mcbride Henry & Sharlott Murrel Henry & Lu- 
cinda Jay Thomas & Fanney Edwards David & Lucy Skipper Benjamin 
& Nancy Robinson Andrew & Isabella Daniels Joseph & Hannah 
Nickels 
Apr. 18. At 12 Oc noon I left Little Rock Ark & crosed the river & 
at 2 Oc P M I left the river in the Cars landed at Devall Bluff at 6 Oc 
& at once took passage on the steamer Rowena for St Charles and 
arived there as 1 Oc night I then had the pleasure of meeting my Capt 
who was Captured with me on last April 25th he is well & hearty. This 
A M united in marriage William & Mary Mackley Butler & Sarah 
Smith On my arivel at St Charles this night at 1 Oc I learned that my 
Son was gone off with a Scout for four days. & after I spent a short 
time with my Capt I called on the Chaplain found him well then called 
. on Brevet Bigadier Genl F M Drake of our Regt & Maj A H Ham- 
ilton & found them well 
Apr. 19, I arived at St Charles at 1 Oc this morning the Officers & 
men all appear very glad to see me & are rejoiced that I have recov- 
ered so as to travel, I have had a pleasant day with them but feel much 
wearied from the travel & excitement of meeting so many old friends 
and Comrades the atmosphere seems much heavier than at Little Rock 
& my lungs seem greatly pressed 
Apr. 20. Praise God Oh my Soul & all that is within me praise his 
holy name for the countless mearcies & blessings of my unprofitly life this 
day I am fifty years old & Oh how little I have done for the Lord Oh 
for grace to cause me to be more usefull the remnant of my days. I 
am feeble tonight Lord help me This day has been Cloudy & rainy 
except about two hours from 9 Oc to 11 Oc A M it rained but little 
& there was regimental inspection in that time but from noon until now 
10 Oc night it has rained in perfect torrents. Our boys that was cap- 
tured at Marks Mills the 25th of last April nearly all arived here this 
P M & Oh such a greeting I will not pretend to discribe it 


Apr. 21. Afternoon my Son arived from a four days expedition he is 
in excellent health & Spirits, I am not well today but there is joy in my 
heart praise the Lord. 

Apr. 22. Our boys are all cheerful haveing this day been paid off up 
to March Ist. & the pay master Maj W.C. Emerson told me it took 
about one hundred & twentyfive thousand dollars to pay our Regt 
this day the Regt had not been paid for eight months & some of us 
longer & the Marks Mills prisners not for a year past I received of 
Maj W.C. Emerson nine months pay including June & February $956.65. 


My Son Received 8 months pay & 3 instalments of his bounty makeing 
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in all he received $226.50 At 4 Oc P.M. by Order of Genl Thayer the 
troops here at St Charles Ark ware all out & formed in columns & 
marched to his headqrs. to pay proper respect to the demise of our late 
beloved President. Genl Thayer Chaplain M H Hare of our Regt & 
Chaplain Roseberry of the 126th Illinois Infty Vols 

Sunday, Apr. 23. At 2 Oc Chaplain M H Hare preached to us in our 
Chapple text Isaiah 42nd 21st verse At 4 Oc P M we had a formal 
reception for our returned prisoners that were Captured at the battle 
of Marks Mills on the 25th of last April & have been exchanged & re- 
turned to us here P M of the 20th Col Drake who then commanded us 
made the reception Speech & Capt T M Fee, of my Company replyed 
he has been a prisoner with the boys the speaches were appropriate & 
good & the thing passed off very well We had Some tremendious cheer- 
ing Genl Thayer was presant evening we had a good religeous Speak- 
ing meeting in our Chapple. Chaplain Hare opened the meeting & we 
had a good feeling time together. 

Apr. 24. The boys have all been buisey fixing up their money to ex- 
press it home I believe there will be near one hundred thousand dollars 
sent home from this Regt from this payment. 

Apr. 25. I got Cirtificate from the Q M & A Q M. of our Regt & 
also from Lt Col F.M. Drake who is commanding the Regt; showing 
that I am not in any way indebted to the Q M Department or to the 
Government. I also wrote out my resignation founded upon the Sur- 
geons Cirtificate & I presented it to Lt Col Drake & he said he regretted 
very much that my health was so poor & he regretted to have me resign 
but he thought it was a duty to myself & my Children & therefore he 
would approve my Resignation hopeing my chest would be intirely re- 
stored & my rupture cured & my general health return 

Apr, 26. I wrote out request to Gen] —-———— Asking a leave of ab- 
sence for 7 days to go to little Rock on business pending my resignation 
& leave was granted me. 

Apr. 27. At 2 Oc P.M. I bid goodby to the Officers & men of my 
Regt & the Chaplain my Capt T M Fee & my Son acompanied me to 
the boat Landing & then I took leave of them & gave my son a parting 
kiss & took passage on the Steamer Rebecca for Duvall Bluff Brig 
Genl Thayer who now Commanded the post of St Charles came on the 
boat & had a short Interview with Maj Genl J G Blunt & Brig Genl A 
N. Duffie they two are on the boat going up with us to the bluff we 
landed at the bluff about 10 Oc night & I remained on the boat all night 

Apr. 28. I took my resignation papers to Col Graves our Brigade 
Commander at Duvall Bluff & he approved them I then took them to 
Brig Genl Alexander Shaler our Divission Commander, at the Bluff, 
we are now in the 2nd Brigade & Ist Divission of the 7th Army Corps, 
he Shaler directed me to Little Rock for Medical examination & at 2 Oc 
P M I took the Cars & arived at the Rock at 6 Oc P M & I then 
Called on Judge H C Caldwell & was pleased to find that his family 
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had arived Safe to him just from Keosauqua Iowa, Dr Creasap of 
Van Buren Co Iowa was at the Judges he had accompanied the Judges 
family down here ; 

Apr. 29. Beautifull Clear & pleasant through the day & until late 
at night when it Clouded up & there was a very heavy Storm of wind 
& rain with hard thunder & sharp lightning I joined in marriage this 
day Jackson & Mary Smith Perry & Easter Edwards Amos & Mar- 
garet Phillips Thomas & Ann McLewe Perry & Emma Francis Cavins 
Ellick & Mary Washington James & Hannah Rider Israel & Silva Haw- 
kins Andrew & Mary Ann Tucker Phillip & Susannah Porter & Milton 
& Rachel Jane Temple 

Sunday, Apr. 80. At 9 Oc A M I went over the River by appoint- 
ment to preach to the Ist Kansas Colored Infty but Genl Blunt had the 
Colored troops all out on review A M & so I staid until 3 Oc PM& 
talked to them from 5th of John 39th v evening I attended the Colored 
M E Church the Rev Isaiah Upshaw Colored preached from.—Watch 
ye therefore &c. I united in marriage this day Thomas & Winney Ross 
Henry & Ann Messicks John W & Sarah I Mitchael Albert & Martha 
Steel John W & Margaret Smith 

May 1. At 2 Oc P.M. I went before the Medical board of examining 
Surgeons At the St Johns Hospital Little Rock Arkansas & my Resig- 
nation papers ware Approved by them I took tea with Judge H C 
Caldwell, Dr Creasap from Van Buren Co Iowa also took tea with 
him & we had a good social time, the Dr expects to start for Iowa 
tomorrow I joined in marriage this day Isaac & Jane Ann Robinson 
Elijah & Jane Lewis Jesse M & Lucinda Bradley John & Virginia 
Mayfield Samuel & Hannah Chambers 

May 2. At 11 Oc A M. I called on Judge H C Caldwell & met my 
old friend Dr Creasap I took dinner with them & gave the Doctor two 
hundred dollars to deliver to Mrs M H Hare Our Chaplains wife at 
Keosauqua Iowa after dinner I went with the doctor & got him his 
pass & acompanied him to the Cars & at 2 Oc P M he started for Iowa 
I this day united in marriage Andrew Haley & Emily A Hall Reuben 
& Elizabeth Ruddic James & Emely Walker 

May 8 At 10 Oc A M I presented my resignation papers with the 
approvel of the examining Surgts approval to Col Levering Adjt Genl 
of the Army of Arkansas I joined in marriage this day Joseph & Ma- 
tilda Ruddoe 

May 4. I this day received a honorable discharge from the Service 
of the U S Army on a Surgts Cirtificate I joined in marriage this day 
Katoo & Milley Smith James & Racheal Smith Amos & Winney Payton 


May 6. I joined in marriage this day John & Elizabeth Thompson 
Wm & Matilda Caroline Hayse (Cols Cook) Harrisson & Cherry Wil- 
liams Jerry & Winney Taylor Henry & Margaret Clay Cornelias & 
Alice Hollman Adkins David & Catherine Lane Peter & Mary Ann 
Henry, Thomas & Martha Benton 
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May 6. The Rebble prisoners in the Penitenitary here at little Rock 
Ark are all anxious to take the Amnesty oath & they seem very anxious 
to give up their Cause & a great number of them have been turned out 
this day I united in marriage this day Jackson & Mary Ann Tailor 
Thomas & Isabella Martin Lindsey & Jane Martial 

Sunday, May 7. At 11 Oc A.M. I tryed to preach at Colored M E 
Church text John 3rd 14th & 15th verses Evening Rev Wallace An- 
drews Colored brother preached text Exodus 3rd 6th & 7th verses I 
united in marriage this day Robert & Julia Bradley Cass & Darcus 
Medlock 

May 8. I wrote a letter to Amandus & the Chaplain & I deposited 
five hundred dollars of the Chaplains money by his order with the 
late Maj Barnes. Lucien J to forward without charge $500. of the 7-30 
U S loan bonds & I also deposited $500. for my self on same terms both 
to be expressed free of Charge to Mrs Rev M H Hare & I at Keosau- 
qua Iowa I united in marriage this day Alfred & Lavenia Barnes 

May 9. Variable & Cool 

May 10, Steady rain from noon until now 10 Oc night has been cold 
enough to wear an overcoat all day I joined in marriage this day 
Jackson & Hariet Kelly Peter & Betty Robinson 

May 17, At 11 Oc A M IT learned that the Steam Packet Rodolph 
would leave Little Rock Ark at 4 Oc P M for St Louis I went on board 
of her & found the Govt Aid Hiram Fate an old acquaintance in the 
early setling of Iowa & I at once decided to get ready & start for 
Iowa & I huriedly got packed up & got on board & at 5 Oc P M we 
loosed Cable & started & at 11 Oc night we ware at Pine Bluff where 
we halted about 30 minutes 


May 12. Clear & very cool so that an Over Coat is not Considered an 
incumberance even down on the Arkansas River, there was some fog 
before day & we had to Cast anchor for several hours & when the fog 
passed away we ran down the Arkansas River to the White River 
Shoot which is some 12 miles above Napoleon that is at the mouth of 
the Arkansas river & we ran through this Shoot into White river which 
is some 6 or 8 miles across from one river to the other & then we 
went down White river some 6 miles to its mouth reported then took 
up White river some 5 or 6 miles & took a Shoote through from it into 
the Mississippi river & we got out of this shoot into the Mississippi 
about 4 Oc P.M. the whole Country in this reagon is under water & 
the people are in boats or up in their houses 

May 13. At a little before daybreak we arived at Helena Arkansas 
& reported & in a few minutes again we loosed & ware on our way 
rejoiceing at 14 past 3 Oc P M we landed at Memphis Ten & remained 
there until 5 Oc P M I took a little ramble in the City & prominaded 
through Court Square one of the most pleasant resorts of the City pL 
found buisness quite brisk but saw nothing especily worthy of note. 
We Saw this day the floating bodys of a number of drowned men & 
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several lodged in the drifts along shore but they did not stop to pick up 
or burry any 

Sunday, May 14. We passed up the river without anything of interest 
transpireing & at 5 Oc P M we passed New Madrid. 

May 15. At 5 Oc A M we arived at Cairo Ills reported & left at 6 
Oc A.M. & at 3 Oc P M as we approached Cape Girardeau they shot 
across our bow twice & we landed & Lieut Col Dennie I Hines of the 
17th Ills Cav put on part of his forces for to report at St Louis & at 
5 Oc P M we loosed Cable and started up stream 

May 16. At 12 Oc noon Just after daylight we passed Chester Ills 
& at 10 Oc A M we passed St Genevieve & 8 Oc night we landed at the 
City of St Louis Mo 

May 17. I spent the forenoon in trying to get our Company flag or- 
namented with a golden eagle & the apropreate national emblems & on 
the Stripes on one Side in gold leaf this inscription Presented to Co G 
36th Iowa Inft. by the Ladies of Appanoose Co Iowa May it never be 
Dishonored & on the Opposite side the names of the battles we had been 
in, viz. Fort Pemberton Miss Helena. Little Rock. Elkins Fort Prai- 
rie D’Ane Camden. Marks Mills. Jenkin Ferry but I could not find 
anyone that could put the Guilding on a woollin or bunting flag & at 1 
Oc I took the Cars & went to Belleville Ills & saw my brother in Law 
they are Painters & Glasers but would not concent to undertake this 
job on woollen ground 

May 18. At 7 Oc A M I took the Cars at Belleville Ill for St Louis 
& at 8 Oc A M I was in St Louis & spent the forenoon in a fruitless 
effort as yesterday to get anyone to under take to do us a good job on 
our flag I bought beautifull Silk Cords & Tassels of Red white & blu 
for it at $12.00 & 8% yds of beautifull imported gold fringe for a 
boarder for our flag it was $2.00 per yd but I got the 814 yds for $16.00 
I deposited the flag &c with E O Stanard & I went on board the Steam 
Packet Jennie Dean & at 4 Oc P M we started for Keokuk Iowa At 
2 Oc P M. I went through the Court House in St Louis & viewed the 
grand & solmn funeral arangements for our beloved late President A 
Lincoln who was mearcilessly killed by the tratorous democracy. for 
the. Golden Eagle for our Co flag, wi\. <<sn see aeaeeeenae ees te $12.00 

Silk Cords & ‘Tassels 

Gold fringe 


$40.00 

May 19. At 6 Oc P M we landed at Keokuk I called to see our 

boys at hospital & went fromm there with Mrs Sissin & Miss Ann Riggs 

& took tea with them I then Called & delivered a letter to Mrs loyar 

Strong with money in it from Dr Strong Surgeon of our Regt, I then 

a oi staid all night with Rev Teters Chaplain of the Hospitals at 
eo 


May 20. At 74% Oc I took the Cars at Keokuk for the Summit & at 
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noon I was at home in Keosauqua & thank the Lord I found my 
children in good health except my Daughter & she is quite feble but 
has been doing her own work until this day & they have just got a 
girl there is a Circus Show in town & quarterly meeting is in progress 
& I got to see quite a number of my friends & acquaintances, evening 
our Elder Rev Lyman Briggs preached text Jobe Who is the Lord that 
I Should Serve him & what proffit &c 


DUBUQUE IN 1836 


The town of DuBuque is handsomely situated on the west 
bank of the Mississippi River, in latitude 42 degrees 30 minutes, 
about 500 miles by water above St. Louis. It is built on a level 
prairie, which rises about fifteen [corrected to seventy in next 
issue] feet above high water mark, and is from a half mile to a 
mile in width from the river to the bluff, and about two miles in 
length. There are already surveyed thirty-five blocks, which 
are sub-divided into 280 town lots, all of which are occupied by 
hhouses and gardens. The village contains about 1,000 inhabi- 
tants and 250 buildings of different descriptions, among which 
are fifteen dry goods stores, and one Methodist meeting house. 
A large Catholic church is now building, and preparation is 
making for building a Presbyterian church. Situated as the 
town is, in the vicinity of the richest lead mines and surrounded 
by a good farming country with as fertile a soil as any in Wis- 
consin Territory and located on the bank of the Mississippi, the 
great highway of the western country where steamboats contin- 
ually arrive and depart, we may safely calculate that the place 
will continue to improve rapidly— BuBuque Visitor, DuBuque, 
Wisconsin Territory, May 11, 1836. (In the Newspaper Divi- 
sion of the Historical, Memorial and Art Department of Iowa.) 


AN EARLY IOWA FLAG 


By L. G. ano R. R. Roserts 
Britt, Iowa 


In the recording of events fifty or more years after they trans- 
pire, inaccuracies will creep in. In the following history of an 
early Iowa flag the writers have tried to be as accurate as pos- 
sible, most of the material being as given them by their mother 
in her stories of the early settlement of Irving, Iowa. And to 
lead up to the event of the making of the flag it will be necessary 
to give some of the history of the first settlers of the community. 

In the early fifties Levi Marsh and some others came from 
Massachusetts. Mr. Marsh took up a homestead in the southeast 
part of Tama County, just east of Salt Creek and about six miles 
north of the Iowa River. His land came up to the county line 
between Tama and Benton counties. Other settlers were taking 
up the surrounding lands rapidly. It was then necessary to haul 
their supplies from Iowa City overland by oxen and horse teams. 
An attempt was made to ascend Iowa River by flatboat. This 
attempt was tried but once. The boat did succeed in getting as 
far as Prairie Creek, which lies east of Belle Plaine, as nearly as 
we are able to determine, and near where the settlement of Koszta 
is located. One hardy pioneer then took a rowboat and started 
on up the river. He went as far west as where Belle Plaine now 
is, then started north in the creek that empties into the Iowa 
river at that point. When about seven miles up this stream he 
met trouble and his boat was capsized and sunk. Among his sup- 
plies was a barrel of salt, which of course was lost, but the creek 
kept the name of “Salt” and is now known on all maps as Salt 
Creek. 

As the settlers became more numerous, and many were pushing 
on to the west and the north, Mr. Marsh decided to start a 
general store, He erected a building large for the day—some 
forty feet wide by eighty long—and two stories high. This was 
added to in a short time and later another addition was put on, 
the building finally being about one hundred fifty feet in length. 
Here all the goods needed by the settlers could be procured. 
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A Methodist church was erected and a school, and this became 
a real community center. This takes us up to 1860, when rumors 
of war were current, and while several other places of business 
were planned by resident settlers and others who had land hold- 
ings near, nothing much was done at that time. Finally the war 
started and the community wished a large flag and a place to 
fly it. 

The first mention of a flag, as we have heard the story over and 
over again, was at a religious meeting on a Sunday in 1861. It 
must have been talked over by some of the settlers previously, as 
we are told that at this time the patrons of the church met at the 
Levi Marsh home after church, decided to go to the woods a few 
rods distant, have a dinner and decide on a flag. The minister, we 
are'told, did not sanction a business meeting on Sunday, but as 
he was riding some fifteen miles out to hold services in the after- 
noon, he stated he would dismiss the incident and would do his 
part in any way to help in making the flag. The unanimous 
verdict of the gathering was that a flag must be procured. But 
there was no one who could even suggest where one of proper 
size could, be purchased, so it was decided to make a flag. Mr. 
Marsh was given authority to purchase red, white and blue “fast” 
bunting, a sufficient amount so that a flag 12x40 feet could be 
made. He informed the meeting that the nearest place he was | 
sure of getting the goods was at Worcester, Massachusetts, and 
it would take at least three months to arrive. This being satisfac- 
tory to all, the next question was to secure a flagpole. 

Three or four men were chosen for this work, the writer’s 
father, then a young man, being one of the boys to assist in spot- 
ting a tree that would make a section of the pole at least twenty- 
five feet in length and eighteen inches at the butt end, preferably 
of oak. This was a greater task than might be supposed. While 
there was much timber adjoining the settlement, it was difficult to 
find a tree that was large enough and free enough of large limbs. 
But one was located, felled, and then cut with adz and broadax 
to a nearly perfect octagon. Another length of twenty-five feet 
was then secured, which was much smaller and was hewn round. 
After these were completed the question of where to erect the 
“liberty” pole came up. Opinion was divided. 

The little village lay in both Tama and Benton counties. The 
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general store and tavern was in Tama; the school, schoolhouse 
and blacksmith shop in Benton. Settlers were almost evenly 


divided. The Benton county faction laid out a town common or . 


public square, of size about a town block and a half. Here the 
troops enlisting for service were drilling and here they would 
raise the “liberty” pole. But the Tama county citizens had the 
pole and would not listen to its being raised on the town common. 
A second schoolhouse was erected, this one in Tama County. 
Here the flag was to be flown on the new pole. But legal pro- 
ceedings were started and the school building could not be 
completed. 

In the meantime the goods for the flag arrived at Iowa City 
and was sent to Irving by a party going that way. And upon its 
arrival another meeting of the ladies of the community was 
called. Their decision was that all who-could sew well should 
assist in putting the red and white stripes together. Those who 
were not skilled in needlework were to cook a big dinner for the 
workers. 

We are told it was a gala day. for the community, one settler 
and his family coming from near where Blairsburg now stands 
and another from near Iowa Falls. The thirty-six stars on the 
blue field were to be worked, one each, by married women. And 
. this was to be done at another meeting two weeks hence. In the 
meantime one of the chosen women died and another decided she 
was too poor with the needle to do this work, so the writers’ 
mother, Laura Loutzenheiser, a girl of sixteen, who had come 
from Canton, Ohio, in 1860, and was to be married that autumn 
to a physician, Dr. W. P. Forsyth, of the village, was chosen to 
sew on a star. The completion of the flag was also made a gala 
occasion, and every settler for many miles who could possibly be 
there was on hand. Even the Indians of the neighborhood turned 
out in force, though unbidden, and almost caused a panic among 
the cooks when they arrived early and demanded they be “fed” at 
once. By heroic effort and much extra work they were fed up 
until they were satisfied to retire to the timber on Salt Creek 
bottom and sleep off their feed. Their only complaint was that 
the whites would not serve them whisky. 

The war had started. The first battle was fought and the news 
had filtered in; the whole community decided that the flag must be 
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flown at once, even though their flagpole controversy was not 
settled. So a rope was stretched across the county line from a 
house in Benton to a house in Tama and the flag was flung to the 
breeze. All parties who had been at war over the flagpole coun- 
seled together, patched up their differences, and the town common 
was made the place for raising the “liberty” pole. An impressive 
ceremony marked the raising and the blessing of the Almighty 
petitioned by the village pastor. From this flagpole the flag was 
raised at sunrise and lowered at sunset until the end of the Civil 
War. 

After this the flag was flown only on July 4th. When Memo- 
rial Day was originated it was also flown on that date. Becoming 
frail with age, it was flown only on very special occasions.. At the 
opening and close of the Spanish-American War it was un- 
furled to the breezes. Again at the opening of the World War 
and when the first contingent from Irving community left for the 
front it was flown. Its last public appearance was at Belle Plaine, 
Iowa, when the Victory Loan and Red Cross drives were on, it 
being loaned for these occasions to help in decorating head- 
quarters. 

Upon the death of Mrs. J. O. Roberts in June, 1923, the flag 
(which had been in her keeping for forty years) was taken over 
by the eldest son, Louis G. Roberts, of Britt, Iowa, it being 
understood that he would turn it over to the State Historical De- 
partment with as much of its history as possible. As is often the 
case, much history was buried with the remains of his mother, 
and it has taken nearly four years to locate people who could 
revive his memory and give something authentic for a record. A 
part of the list of the women who helped make the flag is lost. 
There is none now living who knows much of the history of the 
flag. Those known to have helped in the making are: 


Synthia Ann Parks. Laura Loutzenheiser. Minerva Pearson. 
Minerva Blair. Eardine Prill. Mary Rugi. 
Frances Blair. Ella Waite. Malinda Felker. 
Lyda Ann Linsy. Hattie Royce. Emma Marsh. 


We will complete this bit of history with a little more about the 


village of Irving. :; 
After the war the town flourished for a time. A quite large 
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store building was erected with the upper story fitted for a town 
hall, other store buildings were put up, a shoe shop built where 
boots and shoes were made from the hides tanned by the settlers; 
a cooper shop was in operation, barrels and tubs being made 
quite extensively; before this a gristmill had been built on Salt 
Creek, where flour was ground and distributed for miles around. 
A broom factory was built and farmers started in to raising 
broom corn extensively; a brickyard was started, flourished for a 
time, was abandoned and again started when the writers of this 
article were small boys, L. G. putting in one season working in 
the yard. An institution of learning, the existence of which we 
doubt is known by many, flourished for some years. It was called 
the Irving Institute, and as we remember it some forty years ago 
it was a very popular place. The building was of brick, two 
stories high and basement. The basement rooms were fitted for 
cooking and dining rooms and a part of the upper story for 
sleeping quarters for students. In this school the higher branches 
of education were taught. From what we can learn the courses 
were quite similar to our present day high schools, even some of 
the foreign languages being taught. But higher mathematics, 
music, and the sciences seemed to be the main studies. In the late 
eighties the school was closed for lack of patronage. The building 
stood for several years—well into the twentieth century—but was 
finally torn down. The large campus was turned over to pasture 
land and a son of Levi Marsh (F. L. Marsh, now of Ames, Iowa) 
owned a part of it for a long time. We doubt if there is even a 
photograph of this early school where higher education could be 
gotten by the children of the settlers of Iowa. 

An elder sister of the writers and her husband attended this 
school. They now reside at Walker, Iowa. F. L. Marsh, now 
residing at Ames, was one of its graduates. 

The Northwestern railroad when built passed four miles south 
of the village of Irving. Belle Plaine was started and soon took 
much of the trade. Later the Milwaukee went through five miles 
to the north and Elberon was started, again reducing the trade 
territory. Stores in Irving were closed and either torn down or 
moved away. The mill ground feed for stock for several years 
but was forced to close when the I. & M. division of the North- 
western was built from Belle Plaine to Mason City in 1901. The 
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railroad right of way cut the mill almost in two and it was torn 
down. The last time the writers visited the scene the old stone 
burrs and a few wooden cogwheels were lying in the grass by the 
railway fence, mute evidence of an industry that once was essen- 
tial to the lives of people in that vicinity. 


~ A few rods south of the old mill site an open green in the 
timber shows where a burial place has been. A couple of marble 
slabs lay in the grass and a few scattered pieces are trodden upon 
by livestock as they graze in summer. On one stone we read the 
inscription, “Robert Arbuthnot, died May 8, 1856, aged 46 


? 


years.” Early settlers, but apparently nothing known of their 
history. There are other Arbuthnots known now residing in other 
states, and we are told that Asbury Arbuthnot is now a rich 
ranchman of the United States of Columbia in South America, but 
none claim interest in these forgotten graves. 


Britt, Iowa, May 6, 1926. 


SIGNIFICATION IN 1854 OF IOWA AND OTHER 
INDIAN NAMES 


Mr. LeClaire of Davenport, so long the Indian interpreter of 
the government, at a late interview gave the following interpreta- 
tion of several Indian names: 


eB) 


“Towa’’—means literally, “Here is the place.” Driven, as were 
the Iowas and Sacs from Wisconsin and Illinois beyond the 
Mississippi, they exclaimed, “Here is the place” for us to live 
unmolested; and so it measurably proved for many years. This 
etymology differs somewhat from the signification given by Sena- 
tor Dodge, which is “None such,” as well as from that of Wash- 
ington Irving, or some romantic writer, who represents an Indian 
on a high Illinois bluff, overlooking Iowa, “Iowa, beautiful, beau- 
tiful.’” The idea conveyed by Mr. LeClaire is that of a place of 
retreat, or a happy refuge from enemies. 

“Keokuk’—means the “Watchful fox,” Keokuk being a Fox 
Indian, or “He that goes everywhere.’ So that it will be well to 
keep’ a sharp lookout for the Foxes down at the “Gate City of 
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Iowa”; since, if they follow their Indian namesake, they will go 
everywhere and need watching to be caught. 

In pronunciation, the best usage puts the accent on “I” in the 
word “Iowa,” and gives the final “a” the sound as in Africa, 
Asia, and the like—not I-o-way, but I-o-wah, more nearly. The 
Indians had no accent, in the proper sense, but a stress on each 
syllable alike. So in “Keokuk,” the accent is on the syllable “Ke.” 
It is hardly needful for old residents to be told this; but abroad 
these names are often strangely spoken. 

“Des Moines,’ Mr. LeClaire says, is a corruption of “Moins,” 
in French, meaning “The Less” as applied to the river, and not as 
it is commonly understood, “le riviere,’” Des Moines—river of 
monks, but “le riviere Des Moins” (if the French is allowable,) 
“the less river.” So that, in reality the spelling of the name 
should be if compounded into one word, “Demoins,” which, by 
dropping the “s” in pronunciation would be as near the French 
and Indian, as the English tongue can well be brought. Thus 
much is said of names of places; which, if not soon fixed by those 
who [know] their significance, will soon pass away, and be known 
only in the romance of the past.—Iowa City Journal. Reprinted 
in The Democratic Union, Keosauqua, Iowa, July 29, 1854. (In 
the Newspaper Division of the Historical, Memorial and Art De- 
partment of Iowa.) 


FROM THE PLAINS 


During the past week several men have returned from the 
Plains; some from as far out as Fort Laramie. They report grass 
plenty, and the emigrants are generally getting along well. Some 
few cases of cholera, small pox, and measles, and a few deaths. 
They bring no news particularly interesting.—Thé Frontier 
Guardian, Kanesville (Council Bluffs), Iowa, June 12, 1850. (In 


the Newspaper Division of the Historical, Memorial and Art 
Department of Iowa.) 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


RECORD OF A CARPETBAGGER OF DECENCY 


As we finish the publication of the war portion of Lieutenant 
Pearson’s diary in this issue of the ANNats we give the following 
brief biography of this unique character. 

Benjamin Franklin Pearson was born April 30, 1815, near Ris- 
ing Sun, Cecil County, Maryland, and died at Keosauqua, Iowa, 
December 12,1883. He came to Van Buren County, Iowa, in the 
early thirties, and soon thereafter filed on a quarter section of 
land about one and one half miles north of the village of Rising 
Sun, afterward and still called Pittsburg, or three miles north- 
west of Keosauqua, receiving his patent for it December 1, 1841. 
Besides being a land owner and farmer, he became a brick and 
stone mason and a contractor. He constructed the original Iowa 
Wesleyan College building at Mount Pleasant in 1853, the Ap- 
panoose County Court House in 1862, and the original three- 
story brick schoolhouse in Keosauqua in 1868. Mr. Pearson was 
a licensed local preacher in the Methodist Episcopal church. His 
military history is related on page 84 of this volume of the 
ANNALS. 

The diary of Mr. Pearson, the original of which is almost con- 
tinuous from January 1, 1858, to July 10, 1882, is the record of 
a simple life. That life began and ended, served and stood for 
the average American of Colonial stock. It spanned a not unusual 
length in time, but it reached across the vital years of expansion 
of society into Iowa. It reveals the soul of a humble citizen 
touched into an ardent glow by its longing for and achievement 
of a mechanic’s trade, a citizen’s full status, a soldier’s valor, a 
Christian’s “well done.” 

We have yet to see another such complete and candid record of 
a life that forms the bone and sinew of a state. Nowhere else 
under our observation has come so unaffected a record of motive, 
purely in effort to be a first class workman as a stone and brick 
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mason. The diary teems with ardor to do work completely, from 
acceptable materials in honest portions. 

There are disclosed the causes and the reasons for a private 
citizen doing well the common service of taxpayer, school patron, 
church supporter, and factor in the census returns. There is the 
unadorned picture of faithful jury service, of exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise, and of the religious and fraternal hewer of wood 
and carrier of water. Among his descendants are some individuals 
with far more than his power of intellect, many his equals, and 
none his inferior. We knew him and we know his descendants. 
As his standard was in accord with his light in his era, so stands 
theirs in the greater opportunity he and his type produced. 

The finest of his contributions in the diary, 1862-1865, we have 
published in Numbers 1 to 7, Vol. XV, of the AnNnaAts. ‘This sec- 
tion is unique in that it registers his uncommissioned and unpaid 
ministerial services in army camps, hospitals and religious con- 
gregations in the neighborhood of the camps of the Thirty-sixth 
Iowa. Like most northern Christian patriots, he had taken to 
heart the injustice of the then existing social and political status 
of the black man. He supposed adultery existed where mating 
was unsanctioned by a sovereign power, and unblessed by vows 
before a magistrate or minister. He knew compliance with these 
requisites was inadequate when unrecorded. He solemnized, and 
in his diary recorded, hundreds of Negro marriages. In some 
instances these were of matings which had already produced 
families and had no mark of voluntary incontinence upon them. 
Emancipation afforded the right, and, as Mr. Pearson believed, 
enjoined the duty of respectability in nuptial affairs. He preached 
compliance with all decrees of God and man. In nothing was he 
more insistent than that family life among the blacks immediately 
take on legal regularity. He was a veritable carpetbagger of 
decency in Arkansas. 


METHODISM AND SLAVERY 


Apropos of the closing in the current ANNats of the war diary 
of B. I. Pearson, and especially of its record of a humble mind 
consecrated to the service of God and his country wholly within 
the embrace of the Methodist Episcopal church, is a recent pas- 
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sage at arms in the Des Moines Register between two members 
of that communion, which we present herewith. 


To the Editor: In the account of the laying of the corner stone of the 
new Euclid Avenue Methodist Church [Des Moines], a statement appears 
which reads: “A Methodist discipline issued about 1850 which contains an 
article favoring slavery, will be among the articles deposited in the 
corner stone box.” 

I am rushing into print to question this statement concerning the 
endorsement of slavery by the Methodist church. Historians, both of the 
church and of other churches, tell us that the Methodist Church was 
always opposed to slavery. About 1840 to 1844, when the slavery dis- 
cussion was at the highest, some conciliatory resolutions concerning 
slavery were adopted in the general conference, but I am unable to find 
any declaration of the church which favored slavery. 

In 1844 the contention resulted in the severing of the church, and the 
beginnings of the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
Their first general conference was held in 1846. There would have been 
no reason for the Methodist church to have printed in its discipline an 
article favoring slavery as late as 1850, even if it were supposed to be 
necessary before that date. Furthermore, no general conference of the 
Methodist church was held in 1850, and consequently no discipline issued 
that year. 

I believe this is a correct statement of the facts in the matter as 
shown by church history, and that whatever mistakes may be chargeable 
to the Methodist church, and doubtless it has made some, we are not to 
be charged with an endorsement of slavery. Hence, I am compelled to 
believe that someone must have been misinformed concerning what was 


in that ancient copy of the discipline. 
Howard P. Young. 


Upper Iowa University, Fayette—To the Editor: In the issue of 
November 25 I note a statement by a Mr. Howard P. Young under the 
title “Methodism and Slavery.” He thinks someone is mistaken. He is 
correct—he is, so far as the most important question is concerned. Hav- 
ing made a rather careful study during the last eleven years, which is em- 
bodied in my volume “Episcopal Methodism and Slavery,” I am able to 
clear away some of the cobwebs that have lingered all too long. 

While Bishop Asbury is always pictured as being wholly against slav- 
ery, Mr. Young and others may be interested to know that our first 
bishop compromised on the question and was largely responsible for 
slavery getting such a hold on the church. Bishop Coke was also an 
offender. It was Coke who said in about 1786 that he had found a way 
to speak to both whites and blacks and that was “by first addressing the 
Negroes in a very pathetic manner on the duty of servants to masters; 
and then the whites will receive quietly what I have to say.” It was 
Asbury who, in the General Conference of 1808, offered a resolution that 
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“there be 1,000 forms of discipline prepared for the use of the South 
Carolina Conference in which the section and rule on slavery be left out. 
Carried.” 

Mr. Young is correct in stating that no conference of the northern 
church was held in 1859, although one for the southern Methodists was 
held. I question, however, whether the existence of slavery was the real 
reason for the division of the Methodist church. My own conviction is 
that the Methodist church was doing what that denomination and others 
of the present day are still doing—anything to get and hold members. 
I base the contention so far as the former day is concerned on the fact 
that, after the division in 1844, eight new conferences were formed by 
the northern Methodists in southern territory, in which slaveholders were 
permitted to remain in the church and slaveholding ministers permitted 
to preach. Further, it was estimated in 1857 that there were 15,000 
slaveholders holding 100,000 slaves in the northern church. Again, the 
northern church refused to pass a rule, until 1864, which refused slave- 
holders admission into the church, and by that time it was certain that 
an amendment to the Constitution would be adopted destroying slavery. 
That is the church did not act until it was unnecessary to act, much as it 
gives promise of doing on war, industrial relations, and politics. 


Mr. Young may not yet be convinced that the Methodist church 
sanctioned slavery. The following are statements which are unquestion- 
ably true. (1) That no official Methodist paper was utterly opposed to 
slavery prior to 1850. (2) There is no evidence to show that any bishop 
ever condemned a conference which justified slaveholding, prior to 1864. 
(3) That, prior to 1841, the bishops condemned bitterly every conference 
that was antislavery. (4) That the only reason the bishops ceased to do 
so after that date was the fear of losing members in New England. 
(5) That the reason the church did not condemn slaveholders after 1844 
was the fear of losing slaveholding members in the border states. (6) 
That bishops and conferences condemned and expelled or refused to 
elect to membership men who had committed no other crime than favor 
abolitionism or preside at abolition meetings. Abolitionists were sent to 
small and impecunious charges as a punishment while the conservatives 
were rewarded with the “plums” doled out by the bishops. In the words 


of William Lloyd Garrison, the Methodist church was trying “so to serve 
God as not to offend the Devil.” 


Here are some more facts easily proved. (1) That, prior to 1856, 
there was not a single antislavery Sunday school in the northern Method- 
ist church. (2) That in 1840 the General Conference voted not to allow a 
Negro to testify against a white person in a church trial. (3) That in 
1840 the General Conference passed a resolution which declared that the 
holding of slaves in a southern state constituted “no legal barrier to the 
election or ordination of ministers to the various grades of office known 
in the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal church, and cannot, therefore, 
be considered as operating any forfeiture of right in view of such 
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election and ordination.” (4) That the action in the case of Bishop 
Andrews was one of the greatest blots on the pages of Methodist history. 
(5) That the General Conference of 1844 was not free from corruption 
inasmuch as the ballot box was thrice “stuffed” in the election of the 
bishops, more ballots being cast than there were delegates. 

While there are plenty more interesting facts concerning Methodis1, 
that might be related, probably enough has been written. Lest some 
other church should begin to feel virtuous, permit me to say that all 
churches which were national in their scope at that time were just as 
bad as the Methodists. In fact, the Quakers were about the only church 
people who were consistently opposed to slavery. Church leaders should 
take warning from the fact that the impetus of the antislavery movement 
came from William Lloyd Garrison who could find no rest in any 
church of his day. ; 

I believe Mr. Young was seeking only truth. Here it is. Lest he 
think I am an iconoclast may I say that I am, by accident, a Methodist, 
that I am a local preacher in the Methodist church, and a teacher in 
fairly good standing in a Methodist college. 

C. B. Swaney. 


THE STATE FLOWER OF IOWA 


As bearing upon the initiation of legislative selection of our 
state flower we learn that it grew out of a provision of the silver 
service for the Battleship Iowa of which we published something 
in the July, 1926, ANNALS. 

From documentary sources we find that after the appropriation 
had been made and following a correspondence by Governor 
Drake and the Executive Council on the one part and Hon. John 
A. Kasson and Admiral John G. Walker on the other part, a 
contract was entered into with J. E. Caldwell & Co. of Philadel- 
phia for the manufacture of the service. In the memorandum of 
agreement June 13, 1896, the company engaged to furnish in 
advance of manufacture, tracings of all decorations proposed to 
be engraved on the different pieces. On July 7, 1896, the manu- 
facturers transmitted to Governor Drake, “‘a set of tracings from 
the original designs of the silver service * * * and also a 
set of photogravures taken from the designs.”’ Subequent letters 
indicate details of designs favored in addition to the ones sug- 
gested by the manufacturers of July 7. The photogravure shows 
one detail is a conventional wild rose, 
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As for the selection of “the’”—not “a”—wild rose as our floral 
emblem, we find the legislative record as follows: 

In the Journal of the Senate of May 5, 1897, extra session of the 
Twenty-sixth General Assembly, page 1124, Senator Mitchell offered 
the following concurrent resolution: 

Whereas, the Executive Council has authorized the wild rose of Iowa 
as one of the decorations on the silver service presented to the Battleship 
Iowa; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Senate and House concurring, that the wild rose shall 
be officially designated as the flower of the state. Laid over. 


On May 6, page 1141, it is shown that Senator Mitchell called 
up the concurrent resolution and moved its adoption, but it was 
lost by a vote of 10 for and 20 against. On May 7, page 1164, 
occurs the following record: 

Senator Perrin moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
to adopt the “wild rose” as the state flower was lost, stating in connec- 
tion therewith that the members of the Senate had asked the advice of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs now in session at Dubuque, 
Towa, and the federation had by vote approved the selection of the wild 
rose as the official floral emblem of Iowa. The motion to reconsider 


prevailed. The question recurring on the resolution a division was called 
for and the resolution was adopted. 


On May 7, page 1169, occurs the following record under mes- 
sages from the House: 


Mr. President, I am directed to inform your honorable body that the 
House has concurred in the following concurrent resolution in which the 
concurrence of the House was asked: Relative to the wild rose. 

James D. Rowen, Chief Clerk. 


The National Geographic Magazine (Washington) for May, 
1917, (Vol. XXXI, No. 5), at page 492 describes, and at page 
506 reproduces in color, the wild rose which it says was selected 
as Iowa’s state flower by common consent. It is not shown how 
or by whom the specific variety was chosen. The specific rose 
thus described and pictured is Rosa carolina L.; Sosa humilis 
Marsh, and popularly distinguished as “Low or Pasture Rose.” 
The Wild Prairie Rose (Rosa blanda), says the article, is North 
Dakota’s floral queen. 


We quote under our own subtitles the description of both 
native Iowa roses. 
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THE WILD ROSE [The State Flower of Iowa] 
(Rosa carolina L.; Rosa humilis Marsh) 


There is nothing about the simple loveliness of the wild rose to sug- 
gest that she is a queen who has never come into her own; yet, as the 
original from which all the reigning beauties of the rose fancier’s garden 
and the florist’s window have been developed, royal honors are her due. 
She resembles rather a little flower princess too fragile to brave the 
dangers of rocky hillsides or meadows close to busy highways. However, 
nature has provided this seeming innocent with arms for protection and 
wiles for perpetuation. 

Sharp downward-turning prickles discourage cattle from eating the 
foliage and prevent the field mice from climing the stems to steal the 
fruit in the autumn, when the hips, or berries, are ripe. The prickles 
also help the plant to hold its position when it grows on the side of a 
bank. 
The delicate fragrance of the usually solitary pink blossoms, and the 

solid center of bright yellow stamens, rich with pollen, attract a variety 
of insects. Bumblebees, requiring a firmer support than the petals would 
give, alight directly on the center of the flower, so that pollen from 
‘ other flowers is likely to reach the pistil. Occasionally self-fertilization 
takes place in a simply constructed blossom which yields abundant pollen. 

“The wild rose never outstays St. Mary Magdalen,” is a fairly true 
English saying, for her day, July 22, generally ends its season. Each 
delicate flower has about two days of life. During rainy weather the 
petals fold over the green stigmas and the yellow stamens to protect 
them from moisture. The blossom closes with the last rays of daylight 
and reopens ‘as the sun dispels the darkness, so that only the careful 
observer and the early riser realize that it “draws the drapery of its couch 
about it and lies down to pleasant dreams.” It is true that some wild 
roses may be found open at night, but these are the ones whose seeds 
are fertilized and whose pollen is carried off, so that rain and dew are 
no longer to be feared. 

The bright red “hips” have a pleasant flavor, but their outer covering 
irritates the throat, and today they are left for wild things to eat. Old 
writers refer to them as highly esteemed delicacies. “Children with 
great delight eat the berries thereof when they are ripe, and make chains 
and other pretty gewgaws of the fruit; cookes and gentlewomen make 
tarts and suchlike dishes for pleasure,” testifies one. We are rich 
enough in more luscious fruit today to forego this doubtful dainty. The 
“hip” is designed to tempt the birds, which sometimes drop the seeds it 
contains miles away from the mother plant. 

Large swellings or galls are frequently found on the rose bush. 
“Robin’s Cushions,” the country people call them, although they have 
nothing to relate them to the robin except a somewhat reddish color. 
Their origin is found in a kind of wasp—the rose gall—which punctures 
a bud and lays its eggs inside. Numerous larvae are hatched and later 
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creep into the leaf tissue, while the bud swells into a gall. The taste of 
these objects is sufficiently unpleasant to have gained for them a reputa- 
tion for medicinal virtue in earlier days. 

The choice of the wild rose, by common consent, as the state flower 
of Iowa is only one of many tributes to it. English poetry breathes its 
fragrance in many pretty verses. The scenes of Scott's “Lady of the 
Lake” are profuse with “wild rose, eglantine, and broom.” Yet so 
elusive is the charm of this blossom’s simplicity that it remained for a 
great American composer to express it most truly in the wistful sweet- 
ness of music. 


THE WILD PRAIRIE ROSE 
(Rosa blanda) 


North Dakota’s floral queen is the species known to botanists as Rosa 
blanda; to others by various names in different localities. Ranging from 
Newfoundland to New Jersey and westward to where the Rocky Moun- 
tains cut off its march toward the land of the setting sun, it is known 
here as the “smooth,” there as the “early,” and elsewhere as the “mead- 


ow.” It is indeed a bland rose, for usually it is entirely unarmed, with 


neither true thorn nor bark-attached prickle to defend itself. Now and- 


then it may possess a few weak prickles as a sort of family crest or to 
show its friendliness with its thorny relatives. Its flowers are a trifle 
larger than those of the climbing rose and change from pink to pure 
white. 

The wild rose has many relatives. Among these are the strawberry, 
with its tufted stem, the cinquefoils, with their creeping traits, the spike- 
like burnett and agrimony, the scrambling blackberries and raspberries, 
the blackthorn and the hawthorn, the cherry, the mountain ash, the apple 
and the pear—every variety of size and shape and style, from the lowly 
creeper to the big spreading tree, within the limits of a single flower 
family.+ 


ISTATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
B. Shimek, Professor of Botany 


Iowa City, Iowa, Dee. 17, 1926. 
Mr. Edgar R. Harlan, Des Moines, Iowa. * 


Hy pac Harlan: ; 

The article which you quote from the National Geographic Magazine gives th 
Wild Rose as the state flower of Lowa. The scientific anion wince are xiven Wii 
this common name are Rosa carolina L. and Rosa humilis Marsh. North Dakota’s 
flower is given as the Wild Prairie Rose (Rosa blanda). 

It is very hard to distinguish between the species of wild roses and there has 
been much confusion in the names applied to our Iowa forms. Rosa carolina 
and Rosa humilis are distinct species and both haye been reported from Iowa. 
Neither, however, is the common rose of Iowa. Indeed, it is possible that we 
may be compelled to drop Rosa carolina from our list as its occurrence has not 
been oe 8 Pelee ed degree Pah We do have a rose which 
answers very well to the description of Rosa humilis, but it is no 
it — hardly i) ioe ee the state flower. Bnet ne 

, Our common wild rose of the prairies is Rosa pratincola Greene. 

times called the Arkansas Rose, but most eimaneatly it is tegen: sae Wild 
Prairie Rose. This is not mentioned in the magazine. If we are to regard the 
most common and most widely distributed species as the state flower it seems to 
me clear that this is the species which should be designated. 

We have another prairie rose, Rosa Woodsii Lindl. This is not rare, but is 
not as common and as universally distributed (in the state) as the preceding 
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species. The magazine is wrong in calling Rosa blanda Ait. the “Wild Prairie 
Rose.’ This species is the smoothest of our wild roses. It is not truly a prairie 
rose but grows at the edges of thickets and in open woods. It is usually larger 
than the Prairie Rose. It is the most common species in the timbered sections of 
the state, and it is just barely possible that this was the species intended. It is 
by no means the most common rose of the state, however. We recognize still 
another rose, known as Rosa virginiana Mill. This usually grows along the 
edges of our prairie groves, or sometimes on the more open prairie, but it is much 
less common than Rosa pratincola. This has been reported also under the name 
Rosa lucida Ehrh., but this name is a mere synonym of Rosa virginiana. Rosa 
sayi Sch. has also been reported, but this is doubtful. 

You will see from this statement that it is diffleult to pick out the particular 
rose which was meant. If the man who proposed the rose for our state flower 
came from a timbered part of the state he probably had Rosa blanda in mind; 
but if he came from the prairie parts of the state he certainly meant Rosa 
pratincola, 

I do not know just how much this will help you, but I concluded that a state- 
ment in this form would set the facts before you most clearly. 

Very sincerely, 
B. SHIMEK, 


N. B. I should have stated that these roses are so much alike in general ap- 
pearance that people would not ordinarily distinguish them. The characters by 
which they are recognized are not conspicuous and do not materially affect the 
general appearance of the plant. BS 


REVOLVING GUNS AND PISTOLS 


The subscriber informs the public, but more especially the emi- 
grating community that he has on hand, and is manufacturing his 
improved Revolving Pistols and Rifles. Also my improved single 
shooting Pistols. The advantages these arms possess over all 
the patent arms, in point of utility, simplicity and durability, is 
obvious to all those who have examined and used them. Call and 
examine before you buy, and you will not regret the trouble and 
expense, of coming to my Gun and Pistol Manufactory, eight 
miles below Kanesville. a 

Jouatuan Brownina. 


Brownings, March 6, 1850. 


—The Frontier Guardian, Kanesville (Council Bluffs), Iowa, 
June 12, 1850. (In the Newspaper Division of the Historical, 
Memorial and Art Department of Iowa.) : 


From the portrait in 


oil by Arvid Nyholm, 1911, 
and Art Department. of Iowa. 


in the Historical, Memorial 


NOTABLE DEATHS 


Axrzert Barrp Cummins was born near Carmichaels, Pennsylvania, 
February 15, 1850, and died in Des Moines, Iowa, July 30, 1926. His 
parents were 'Thomas Layton and Sarah Baird Cummins. He attended 
Greene Academy, and was three years at Waynesburg College, which 
institution conferred on him the degree of LL. D. in 1903, as did Cornell 
College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, in 1904. In 1869 he removed to Elkader, 
Towa, and took employment in the county recorder’s office. In 1870 he 
entered the United States Express Company office at McGregor and 
acted as clerk and as messenger. In 1871 he went to Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, aS deputy surveyor of Allen County, and soon thereafter was 
employed as a civil engineer by the Cincinnati, Richmond & Fort Wayne 
Railroad Company,:and later by the Northern Central Michigan Rail- 
road Company in construction work. In 1872 he took employment in the 
law office of McClellan & Hodges, Chicago, studying law in the mean- 
time, and was admitted to the bar January 1, 1875, at Springfield, Ili- 
nois. He practiced law in Chicago until January, 1878, when he removed 
to Des Moines and associated in the practice with his brother, J. C. 
Cummins. In 1881 he joined with George G., Thomas S., and Carroll 
Wright as Wright, Cummins & Wright. In 1883 Judge Wright withdrew 
and in 1886 Thomas S. removed to Chicago, and Mr. Cummins and Car- 
roll Wright formed the firm of Cummins & Wright. A few years later Mr. 
Wright withdrew and Mr. Cummins became head of the firm of Cum- 
mins, Hewitt & Wright. Mr. Cummins attained high rank as a lawyer, 
especially in corporation and railway practice. His worl in the eighties 
as attorney for the Farmers’ Protective Association when the trust of 
barbed wire manufacturers entered suit, charging the association with in- 
fring on their patents, was notable. In 1887 during his absence from 
the city he was nominated for representative by a county convention of 
independent Republicans who favored replacing the prohibitory liquor 
law with a local option law, was endorsed by the Democratic County 
Convention, and was elected and served in the Twenty-second General 
Assembly. In 1892 he was an elector at large on the Republican ticket. 
On the retirement of James F. Wilson from the United States Senate, 
Mr. Cummins, with five other able men, were candidates for the Republi- 
can nomination for the succession in 1894, in which campaign John H. 
Gear was successful. In 1896 he was a delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. He was that year made the Iowa member of the 
Republican National Committee. In 1900 he was again a candidate for 
United States senator, losing again, this time in a notable campaign, to 
John H. Gear. In 1901 at the end of a strenuous campaign he won from 
a field of candidates the Republican nomination for governor, and was 
elected. In 1903 he was unanimously renominated for governor, and was 
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re-elected. In 1904 he was a delegate at large to the Republican National 
Convention. ‘The adoption of the biennial elections amendment extended 
for one year his second term as governor, so in 1906 he was serving his 
fifth year, and he again became a candidate, defeating George D. Per- 
kins for the nomination and Claude R. Porter at the polls. In 1908 he 
was a candidate against William B. Allison, who was running, this time 
in the first state primary in Iowa, June 2 of that year, for a renomina- 
tion for his, Allison’s, seventh term as United States senator, but lost to 
Mr. Allison. Senator Allison’s death occurred August 4 of that year 
and on November 3 at a special primary election Mr. Cummins won 
the Republican nomination over John F. Lacey, and was elected over 
Claude R. Porter for the unexpired term of Senator Allison on Novem- 
er 24 at a special session of the Thirty-second General Assembly. On 
January 19, 1909, he was elected over Claude R. Porter by the Thirty- 
third General Assembly for the full six-year term. Although his name 
was not formally presented to the Republican National Convention in 
1912 for the nomination for president, he received the votes of ten dele- 
gates from Iowa and of seven from Idaho. In the campaign that fol- 
lowed he supported Theodore Roosevelt, the candidate of the Progressive 
party, for president, but supported the balance of the Republican ticket. 
In 1914 he won a renomination for senator at the primary over Arthur 
Savage, and a re-election at the polls over Maurice Connolly. In 1916 
his name was formally presented to the Republican National Conven- 
tion, in a speech by N. E. Kendall, by the solid Iowa delegation. He 
received eighty-four votes, being the votes of Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska. In 1920 he defeated Smith W. Brookhart 
for senator in the primary, and Claude R. Porter at the polls. In 1924 
he was a delegate at large to the Republican National Convention. In 
1926 he was again a candidate for senator, but was defeated in the 
primary by Smith W. Brookhart. During his forty years of political 
life he was an active factor, and in many years a directing force, in Iowa 


affairs. Primary elections, the election of United States senators by the — 


people, and the abolition of railway passes were among the changes 
wrought under his leadership. In the United States Senate he attained 
eminence, being a leader in railway legislation, and becoming Chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee. At the first session of the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, 1919, he was elected president pro tem of the Senate and con- 
tinued to hold that office until the end of the Sixty-eighth Congress, 1925. 
From the time Vice President Coolidge assumed the duties of president, 
August 3, 1923, until a new vice president was inaugurated, March 4, 


1925, Senator Cummins exercised the duties and enjoyed the preroga- 
tives of the vice president. 


Mio P. Smrriu was born at Norton, Delaware County, Ohio, July 16, 
1835, and died at Cedar Rapids, Towa, April 28, 1926. His parents, 
Samuel W, and Elizabeth (Bair) Smith, removed to the vicinity of Bart- 
lett, Washington County, Ohio, and there Milo P. spent most of his 
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early life. He attended Amesville Academy, and also the University of 
Ohio at Athens for a short time, and in 1855 came in a covered wagon 
with his parents as they removed to a farm near Springville, Linn Coun- 
ty, lowa. He assisted in breaking the prairie land his father purchased, 
and in the farming, attended school in winter months, attended Fairview 
Academy, Fairview, Jones County, about a year, entered Cornell Col- 
lege, Mount Vernon, in 1858, taught school during vacations, and was 
graduated from Cornell College in 1861. He read law with Smyth, Young 
& Smyth of Marion and later taught in Tipton High School. He enlisted 
August 16, 1862, in Company C, Thirty-first Iowa Infantry, received 
several promotions and March 31, 1863, became captain of his company. 
He was with his regiment in the great battles and campaigns in which it 
participated, but as the war was apparently nearing its close he resigned 
September 27, 1864, and almost immediately entered the Law Depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan and was graduated therefrom in 
1866. The same year he began practice at Marengo, Iowa, in partner- 
ship with John Miller, a former county judge of Iowa County. In 1874 
he was elected district attorney of the Eighth Judicial District, compris- 
ing Cedar, Jones, Johnson, Linn, Iowa, Benton and Tama counties, 
and was re-elected four years later, serving from 1875 to 1883. In 1884 
he was the Republican nominee for Congress in the Fifth District, but 
was defeated by Benjamin T. Frederick. Having removed to Cedar 
Rapids in 1882, in 1883 he entered the general law practice there. For 
about six years he was in partnership with John Powell as Smith & 
Powell. Later, when his son, Frank Smith, was graduated from the Law 
Department of the State University of Iowa, the father and son formed 
the firm of Smith & Smith. He was also for a time a member of the 
firms of Smith & Clemons, and Smith & Kirk. In 1906 he was elected a 
judge of the Eighteenth Judicial District, comprised of Cedar, Jones and 
Linn counties, and was re-elected in 1910, 1914, and 1918, but owing to 
advancing age, resigned August 5, 1921. At that time he was more than 
eighty-six years of age, and it is thought he was the oldest man who had 
served as a district judge in the history of Iowa. He then remained in 
honored retirement at his home in Cedar Rapids until the final summons. 


Ropney W. Teri was born at Stewartstown, New Hampshire, De- 
cember 22, 1835, and died in a hospital in Anamosa, Iowa, October 2, 
1926. Burial was at Manchester. His parents were Timothy and Mary 
(Drew) Tirrill, who with their family removed in 1850 to Lodi, Wis- 
consin. Rodney had secured a good public school education in Colebrook, 
New Hampshire, and on reaching Wisconsin he entered the State 
University at Madison. In 1856 he removed to Delaware County, Iowa. 
He taught school at different places, among them in Lodi Academy. 
He also had read law with his father and was. preparing to attend law 
school at Albany, New York, when the Civil War began. On October 
15, 1861, he enlisted as third sergeant in Company F, Twelfth Iowa 
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Infantry. On February 15, 1862, he was wounded at Fort Donelson, and 
also on April 6, 1862, at Shiloh, and was honorably discharged January 
1, 1863. In 1864 he was elected superintendent of schools for Delaware 
County, was re-elected two years later, and served four years. For 
some twenty years he conducted at Manchester a war claims business, 
besides being successful in other business enterprises. In 1879 he was 
elected senator and served in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth general 
assemblies. Among his services in those assemblies he drafted the first 
oleomargarine bill passed by the legislature and the first passed in the 
United States. In 1893 he entered the Law Department of the State 
University of Iowa, being admitted to the bar in 1894, At the time he 
was taking this law course Mrs. Tirrill, who was Miss Eliza Jane Weeks 
previous to their marriage in 1860, also attended the University, taking 
English, French, and German. Mr. Tirrill was department commander 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Iowa, for the year 
1898-99, and for over twenty years was a member of the local school 
board. He and Mrs. Tirrill took two trips to Europe, visiting many 
countries, including Egypt and the Holy Land. He gave a beautiful 
park to the city of Manchester and set aside a fund of $60,000 for its 
beautifying and care. 


Utyssrs S. AtperMAN was born in Nevada, Iowa, August 2, 1865, and 
died at his home in that city May 14, 1926. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore E, Alderman, established the first home on the present site of 
Nevada. Ulysses attended common school there and was graduated from 
the Nevada High School in 1883. He then engaged in the hardware 
business with his father, following that vocation until 1895, when he 
entered the Law Department of the University of Iowa and was gradu- 
ated therefrom in 1897. He began the practice at Nevada, which he 
continued with success until his death. He was active in public and civic 
affairs. During the World War he was a leader in Red Cross organiza- 
tions in his county, and in Liberty Loan drives and other patriotic work. 
In 1918 he was elected representative and served in the Thirty-eighth 
General Assembly. 


James SurrMan SuepHerRy was born in Sangamon County, Illinois, 
December 4, 1834, and died at Mount Ayr, Iowa, November 10, 1925. 
Burial was at. Keosauqua, Iowa. His parents, James and Jane (Sher- 
man) Shepherd, removed with their family to Keosauqua, Iowa Terri- 
tory, in 1844, and here James S. at the age of ten years commenced to 
learn the printing trade in the office of the Iowa Democrat, which his 
father had purchased, However, he attended school regularly until six- 
teen years of age, when he began serving his regular apprenticeship as a 
printer. In 1856 he was appointed postmaster at Keosauqua and served 
five years, In 1860 he and his father purchased the Des Moines News at 
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Keosauqua, with which he was connected until 1865. For the next fifteen 
years he followed various vocations, printing, selling insurance, and real 
estate, but in 1880 removed to Corydon, where for two years he pub- 
lished the Corydon Democrat. In 1883 he ran on the Fusion ticket for 
county superintendent of Wayne County and was elected, serving two 
years. In November, 1885, he purchased the Journal at Mount Ayr, re- 
moved there and continued to publish it until a few years before his 
death, when he turned his business over to his son, George S. Shepherd. 
At that time he was thought to be the oldest printer in Iowa. His files 
of the Keosauqua papers published by him and his father, together with 
a large number of exchanges of that date, were by Mr. Shepherd pre- 
sented to the Historical, Memorial and Art Department of Iowa a short 
time prior to his demise. 


Joun C. CurisrorHer was born in Red Oak, Iowa, June 2, 1891, and 
died in Denver, Colorado, August 29, 1926. Burial was at Red Oak. He 
attended public schools at Red Oak and Gem City Business College of 
Quincy, Illinois. ‘As a boy he was employed as a grocery clerk, and 
later was with the International Harvester Company. He enlisted in 
Company M, Fifty-fifth Regiment, I. N. G., February 26, 1910, passed 
through the lower ranks and was commissioned second lieutenant June 
30, 1916. On the call of the president, with other members of his com- 
pany he went into federal service and October 18, 1917, was commis- 
sioned first lieutenant and sailed for France November 14, 1917. He was 
commissioned captain of Company G, One Hundred and Sixty-eighth 
Infantry, on August 4, 1918. On September 7 he was assigned to com- 
mand Company M of the same regiment, and on February 22, 1919, the 
assignment was changed to Company D. In the St. Mehiel Sector he was 
severely wounded which kept him in the hospital over three months. He 
saw hard service at the front and received three decorations and two 
citations for bravery. He sailed for home April 25, 1919, and was hon- 
orably discharged at Camp Dodge October 1, 1919. Thereafter for 
about a year he acted as manager of a mercantile company at Stennett, 
Montgomery County, and for one year was editor of the Red Oak Ex- 
press. In 1921 he entered a government hospital in Arizona for treat- 
ment of tuberculosis contracted in the service, from which disease he 


finally died. 


Epwin Hmam Hoyr was born in Manchester, Iowa, October 27, 1871, 
and died in Des Moines, July 20, 1926. Burial was at Manchester. His 
parents were Hiram and Etna Loomis Hoyt. He was graduated from 
Manchester High School, attended Grinnell College, was graduated from 
Upper Iowa University in 1891, and took a course in commercial law 
and banking at Cross Commercial College, Downers Grove, Illinois. In 
1892 he removed to Lamont, Buchanan County, organized the Lamont 
Savings Bank and became its president. In 1908 he was elected senator 
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and served in the Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth general assemblies. In 
1912 he relinquished his position in the Lamont bank and removed to 
Manchester, giving attention to his land and banking interests. On the 
death of State Treasurer W. C. Brown, Mr. Hoyt was appointed to the 
vacancy May 15, 1917, and was elected in 1918, serving until January, 
1921. While state treasurer and a member of the Executive Council, he 
led in securing the establishment by the Board of Conservation and 
Executive Council of the Backbone State Park, the first state park in 
that list of areas now set apart for recreational purposes by the state. 
After his services as state treasurer he continued his residence in Des 
Moines, and acted as receiver for the Interstate Auto Insurance Com- 
pany, and of the Perry National Bank. 


Rosert Porrock QuicteyY was born on a farm in Clayton County, 
Iowa, December 31, 1844, and died in Des Moines, September 10, 1926. 
Burial was at McGregor, Iowa. His parents were Joseph Beatty and 
Nancy Griffith Quigley. He attended common school in Clayton County 
and was two years in Upper Iowa University at Fayette, from which 
institution he enlisted on May 7, 1864, in Company D, Forty-sixth Iowa 
Infantry. He was mustered out at the end of his service, September 
23, 1864, and on October 5, 1864, he enlisted in Company F, Fifteenth 
Iowa Infantry and was mustered out July 24, 1865. He entered the law 
office of Elijah Odell at McGregor as a law student on November 1, 
1866, and in April, 1867, entered the office of Murdock & Stoneman. He 
was admitted to practice law February 28, 1868, and was elected city 
attorney at McGregor at the March election of 1868, and with the 
exception of six years he held that office until 1908. In 1886 he was 
elected county attorney of Clayton County, and was re-elected in 1888, 
serving four years. In 1908 he was elected senator, and was re-elected 
in 1912, serving in the Thirty-third, Thirty-fourth, Thirty-fifth and 
Thirty-sixth general assemblies. Until 1881 he affiliated with the Repub- 
lican party, but after that with the Democratic party. 


Joun Barrisr Knoeprier was born in Newkirch, Wurttemberg, Ger- 
many, February 13, 1852, and died in Cedar Falls, Iowa, October 1, 1926, 
He was brought by his parents to America in 1854 and grew to manhood 
near Oakland, Michigan, where the family had settled on a farm. He 
attended Union School at Milford, Michigan, specializing in German, 
French, and Spanish. At nineteen he began teaching, first in rural 
schools for a few months, then was assistant principal at Milford from 
1872 to 1874, taught in Central Mines, Michigan, from 1874 to 1876, 
removed to Iowa and was principal at Fayette from 1876 to 1882, was 
superintendent at West Union from 1882 to 1889, and at Lansing from 
1889 to 1891. The fall of 1891 he was elected state superintendent of 
public instruction and served during 1892 and 1893. The fall of 1893 he 
was again the nominee of the Democratic party for that office but was 
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defeated with the rest of his party ticket. He then returned to Lansing 
as superintendent for six years, and in 1990 went to the Iowa State 
Normal School (later the Iowa State Teachers College) at Cedar Falls 
as professor of German and continued in that position until his death. 
He did considerable institute work. At the Teachers College he was’ 
chairman of the Musical Festival Committee for several years. He was 
an efficient educator and was popular with students and faculty. 


Henry E. Dearer was born at La Grange, Indiana, April 18, 1861, 
and died in Shenandoah, Iowa, September 5, 1926. His parents were 
John and Nancy J. (Leighter) Deater. When a child his parents removed 
with their family to Appanoose County, Iowa, but soon thereafter they 
removed to Warren County, Illinois. In 1882 Henry removed to Shen- 
andoah, attended Western Normal College there, graduating in 1886, 
taught school, traveled a year in the interests of the college, and in 1888 
became associated with the Shenandoah Sentinel. The fall of 1895 he 
was elected county superintendent of schools of Page County and was 
twice re-elected, serving for six years, during which time he resided in 
Clarinda. He then returned to Shenandoah and resumed his connection 
with the Sentinel, but about a year later he bought the Shenandoah Post 
and conducted it until 1905, when it was consolidated with the Sentinel, 
he becoming secretary of the corporation. He was appointed postmaster 
and assumed duty January 5, 1906, and served the nine following years. 
He was elected mayor of Shenandoah the spring of 1925 and served 
until July, 1926, when he resigned because of poor health. At the time 
of his death he was a member of the local school board, and of the city 
library board. 


Marsu W. Batrey was born at Richmond, Washington County, Iowa, 
March 9, 1870, and died at Washington, Iowa, July 6, 1926. His parents 
were James and Margaret Marsh Bailey. He attended common school at 
Pilotsburg in the same county, Washington Academy, and the State 
University of Iowa, graduating from the Liberal Arts Department of 
the University in 1893. He continued his law studies in Des Moines, was 
admitted to the bar in 1895 and began practice at Washington. He was 
city attorney of Washington, was county attorney of Washington Coun- 
ty for four years, 1901-1904, and acquired a large practice. In 1922 he 
formed a partnership with A. E, Baldridge as Bailey & Baldridge. He 
took an active-part in politics, was chairman of the Republican County 
Central Committee, and was a delegate to the Republican. National Con- 
vention in 1904. His services to his local community were various and 
important. He was influential in securing the new Postoffice Building, 
was on the Hospital Board, was the active leader in securing the Chau- 
tauqua courses for years, was a member of the Library Board, had over- 
sight of the erection of the new Y. M. C. A. Building, was president of 
the Washington County Bar Association, and was a leader in World 
War activities in his county. 
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James F. Lavenper was born at Rochester, New Hampshire, March 
24, 1851, and died at Rockwell City, Iowa, June 11, 1926. He was with 
his parents when they removed to Scott County, Iowa, in 1863. He was 
educated in public school, in Griswold College, Davenport, and in Iowa 
Agricultural College, Ames. For ten years he taught school and for 
the last five years of that period was superintendent of schools at Le 
Claire, Iowa, and at Cordova, Illinois. In the meantime he had read law 
at intervals, and continuing his preparation at Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
was admitted to the bar there in 1880. He practiced for about a year 
with Brown & Campbell at Davenport, and in 1881 removed to Rock- 
well City and engaged in practice there. During his forty-five years of 
residence there, besides attaining a good law practice, he held many 
positions of trust. He served as mayor of Rockwell City, was county 
superintendent of schools from 1886 to 1889 inclusive, and in 1895 was 
elected representative and was re-elected in 1897, serving in the Twenty- 
sixth, Twenty-sixth Extra, and Twenty-seventh general assemblies. He 
served as county attorney of Calhoun County for the years 1915 to 1920 
inclusive. 


Joun Hayes was born at Washington, Connecticut, September 14, 
1837, and died in Seattle, Washington, July 9, 1926. His parents were 
Rey. Gordon and Mary Fassett Hayes. When a mere youth he removed 
to Muscatine, Iowa. On September 2, 1861, he enlisted in Company C, 
Sixteenth Iowa Infantry, as first sergeant. He was wounded at Shiloh, 
was promoted to second lieutenant December 22, 1862, for some time 
acted as assistant quartermaster of the engineering department under 
General Grant, and was discharged for disability July 8, 1864. In 1872 
he removed to Red Oak and engaged in the real estate business. He was 
a director in the Iowa State Agricultural Society in 1887 and 1888, and 
was president of the society in 1889 and 1890. He was a member of 
the commission for the erection of monuments to mark the positions 
occupied by Iowa volunteers at the Battle of Shiloh, and served as sec- 
retary of the commission from its organization in 1900 to the close of its 
service in 1907, In 1907 he removed to Seattle. 


Dr. Davin Crawrorp Brockman was born in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Sep- 
tember 15, 1853, and died in Ottumwa August 21, 1925. He was the 
son of Walter L. and Helen Crawford Brockman, He was graduated 
from the Medical Department of the State University of Iowa in 1878 
and in 1888 he returned there as an instructor, remaining until 1892, 
when he located in Ottumwa and engaged in general practice. In 1898 
he was president of the Wapello County Medical Society, in 1896 of the 
Tri-State Medical Society, in 1905 of the Iowa State Medical Society and 
in 1906 of the Iowa Surgical Association. In 1905 he relinquished gen- 
eral practice and devoted his time to surgery and diagnosis. He stood 
high in his profession and as a citizen, 


President-elect of the Pioneer Lawmakers’ Association of Iowa. 


